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sect during the early part of the spring had nearly 
rendered it valueless; but the unusually wet season 
just at the time when the grain should have been cat, 
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sown with wheat during the fall of 1853; and from 


v{which the crop of 1854 was to be grown. ‘There is 
#7 \also given the number of acres of land in each town 


and county from which wheat was harvested in 1853, 
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8} with the number of bushels produced in each town 
$00 | and county, that year. As the harvest of 1853 was 


one of the best that has ever occurred in the State, 
it will be readily allowed that the average production 
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the total amount of land from which wheat was har- 
Vested in 1853 was 473,571 acres, and that the amount 
of wheat raised from'that number of acres was 7,027,- 
932 bus, This shows that the average produce of each 
acre of land sown, ina season when there was what 
was considered a most excellent yield, was but four- 
teen bushels and eight-tenths of a bushel. 1s not this 
a very. small, insignificant yield for an acre of wheat 
land in Michigan? Must it not be considered, also, 
that-an acre produces this amount only once in a great 
many years, and that it is altogether probable that in 
a series of successive years, only about 12 bushels or 
less is snnually produced? 

We give the following table, taken from the census 
to show the actual amount of wheat land, and wheat 
grown in each county, and their aggregate annual 
average produce: 
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It will be seen by the above table that leaving out 
Tuscola county on the one side, and Ontonagon on 
the ether, as well as Newaygo, Saginaw and Sanilac, 
which are each thinly settled counties, and not fair 
measures to be taken in a general average of wheat 
productions, we find the average for the whole 
of the wheat, producing counties of the state to be 
within a range of from eleven and four tenths bushels 
per acre to eighteen bushels. Seventeen of the coun- 
ties do not exceed fifteen bushels to the acre. In but 
six of the counties of the state did the average pro- 
duction of wheat per acre reach sixteen bushels, and 
in.only one county, and that one Lenawee, did the 


wheat reach an average of eighteen bushels. Now 
let. it be remembered that this was ‘the production of 
a year which is refe-red to as one in which more wheat 
was produced by the state of Michigan, than had ev- 
er before been taken at a single harvest; and it will 
be admitted that if this be the maximum production 
of wheat to an acre, it is not by any means such a 
profitable crop as it is generally reckoned to be, The 
average production of this state is nearly fifteen bush- 
els to the acre; that of Great Britainaccording to the 
report of the late Henry Coleman, is twenty-seven 
bushels. Here is a difference of nearly one-half; and 
yet the climate, soil, and a!l the natura! necessities of 
the crop are in favor of Michigan over Great Britain. 
The great lack of the cultivation of wheat amongst 
usis want of care. First, the soil is carelessly cultiva- 
ted before the crop is sown; next, the seed is care- 
lessly selected; thenit is carelessly sown, and frequent- 
ly more carelessly covered up, and then as a last finish 
to it, it is carelessly reaped and taken care of, after 
being cut. All these careless ways of doing work are 
so many draw-backs on the production of the soil, 
which it ought to be the earnest endeavor of every 
farmer in the state to amend. Just let the farmer 
consider that a very little extra care in the several 
divisions of his labor may increase the production of 
this staple one bushel to the acre, and that the price 
of that bushel will more than repay him; while the 
same outlay over the whole state would add half a 
million of bushels in a single year. By the above ta- 
ble it will be seen that one-fourth of the whole of the 
improved land of Michigan was sown with wheat in 
the course of the year 1854, and that could the average 
production have been increased at the rate of one 
bushel per acre, we should have had an increase on 
the aggregate of half a million of grain, which if sold 


.|at the rate of $1,75 per bushel, which was a medium 


price of the crop of last season, would have added to 


21,4| the wealth of the state at least $965,434, or very near- 
21 {ly one million of dollars, To produce this result it 


was only necessary that each acre of wheat should 
produce sixteen bushels. Now we are well acquain- 
ted with farmers, who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would smile at the idea of growing but sixteen bushels 
to the acre, and who would not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than nearly double that amount from every 
acre which they choose to cultivate in wheat. With 
the markets increasing in extent, and with the prospect 
for the next two or three years at least, that very ro- 
munerative prices will be obtained from this grain 
crop, we ask the farmers of the Peninsular State, if it 
is not really worth their while to endeavor to increase 
the average product of the wheat fields beyond that 
which the census declares in the most positive manner 
is the real and actual growth of a most favorable sea- 
son ? 





The average cost of cultivating and growing @ 
bushel of wheat at the rate of a produce of sixteen 
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bushels to the acre, is as follows, with the expense of 
| dabor estimated at $1 per day per annum, including 
his board, and $2 per day for a team and man to man- 


age it : 


Plowipganacre, + . $1 00 
Harrowing and Atting i in order for sowing, ~ . 50 
Seed at the rate of two b eh ls per eer, - 3 00 
Harrowing to . - 50 
Reaping and vetting into the ‘bern, - 1 50 
Threch ng and vc esningat the rate of 6 ets, per varhel, 2 0l« 
Marketing, with . sv of team tor halfaday, - - 1 00 

$9 59 


Use of land not included, as the value of the straw 
ought to repay this item. Now the value of the erop 
at $1,50 per bushel, and at sixteen bushels per acre, 
would be per acre $24,00; and if the field should grow 
instead of sixteen bushels twenty-five bushels per acre, 
there would be a return for the same outlay as above 
giver, which the wheat-grower would receive of $37,- 
50. 

With such results flowing from the careful cultiva- 
tion of his wheat fields, is it not right that we should 
endeavor to impress upon the farmers of the state how 
necessary it is that they should not be contented with 
bigh prices alone; but that they should endeavor by 
the application of high cultivation to increase their 
means for obtaining the full benefit of the advanced 
rates which their chief prodoction is like!y to bring in 
the markets of the world for the next season; and that 
now, when they are putting in their seed for the next 
year’s harvest, they should bear in mind that the crop 
will be much more likely to repay them for pains be- 
stowed upon it at the proper season, than it will if 
the seed should be put into the earth without a due 
regard for its necessities, With the one the ratio 
will sink below what we have shown is the average 
of the state; with the other it will rise above it, and 
amply repay him who has the sagacity and foresight 
to make all the preparations in his power to secure 
his reward. 


Blood Horses in Southern Michigan. 


It is with great pleasare ¢ that we are enabled to 
announce to the lovers of fine horses, in the West, the 
recent introduction of several noble animals of this 
class, into Southern Michigan. 

Mr, E, M. Crippen, of Coldwater, well known here- 
tofore as an extensive breeder of Devon cattle, has 
lately returned from Long Island, and Eastern New 
York, bringing with him five mares, from which he 
designs to breed. We give herewith anu imperfect 
description of this very important purchase: 

1. Gray mare, Alice; bought of L: G. Morris, Mt. 
Fordham, This well-known mare has a beautiful colt 
by her side, out of Monarch, of whom she isan exact 

copy. Alice is old, but one of the best breeders in the 

country. In purchasing her, Mr. Crippen was obliged 
to pledge himself never to sell or harness her. 

2. High Flyer, sorrel, 2 years old; dam, Alice, ( just 

_ Damed,) sire, old imported T'rustee. For perfection 


a 








of form, symmetry, firmness and cleanness of limb ‘and 
lofty bearing, this mare will find few rivals. Of course 
she is not yet developed. Sle cannot avoid being 
“ fast;” for not only are her ancestors ull runyers and 
trotters of great courage and fleetness,: but without 
any knowledge of this, a competent judge would at 
once decide that she has all of those points upon which 

“sportsmen” rely, for courage, speed and endurancv. 
Mr. C’s object, however, is not racing, but the breed- 
ing of fine carriage horses and roadsters. Why should 
“blood,” fellow farmers, be confined to. racing nags 
mainly? ‘The more “ blood” we can get into our farm 
horses, providing we can have weight with it, the 
better; and the day will come when thorough-bred 
stallions will beget our best plow teams, 

3. Hambletonian mare, sorrel, with colt at her side 
out of Kennebeck. The Hambletonian,"is a favorite 
breed of ours, and this mare is an excellent represent- 
ative of the race. Kennebeck, the sire of her colt, is 
a trotter;was raised near'the Kennebeck river in Maine, 
“a locality known among ‘ Horsemen’ as the birth- 
place of more valuable, fast-trotting horses than any 
other section of the world; amongst which might be 
named, Mac, Gen. T'aylor, Independence, Henry, Tom 
Benton, Fanny Pullen, Daniel D. Tompkins and 
Lady Swan, all direct descendents from old Messen- 
ger, and all near relations to Kennebeck.” 

Kernebeck was sired by Witherell Messenger, he 
by Winthrop Messenger, and Winthrop by Imported 
Messenger. ‘This last justly eclebrated horse was im- 
ported in 1796, and from him flowed the best trotting 
blood in America, 

4, Morgan mare with colt. We did not learn the 
size of this colt, but the mare is now in foal to May- 
duke, who is descended from the Duke of Wellington; 
Dam, by Bellfounder. This mare, so different in all 
her essential points from any Morgan horse. ever 
shown at our State Society’s Fairs, makes one desire 
that every admirer of this breed could see this beast. 
She is a true model of the Morgan breed, and has 
trotted her mile, over the Buffalo coure, in 2.40. No 
one can say, however, that she is not an animal for 
all work. 

5. The remaining mare of this purchase, is a cross of 
Eclipse and Morgan. She has a white tace, and two 
or three white feet,explaining her deseent. She is well 
and strongly framed, and has proved herself a fine 
breeder. 

Mr C. has also lately purchased a black mare of 
the Sir Henry blood, which has been owned some 
time in the county, we believe, She has trotted in. 
3 minutes. 

Mr. C. had made a conditional bargain with Mr.’ 
Morris for Monarch, and anpecios to have him, but 
through some misshap Mr. M. sold him to another. 
person, Op learning of Mr. Crippen’s disappointment, 


Mr.§M. immediately purc a young stallion for 
MeO, of whichthe. 6 : 





* His dam is the 


ni te en eae an At Ne EEN 


celebrated trotting mare Jeony' 
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Lind. He is the exact counterpart of his sire, Old 
Imported T'rustee, and will make one of the finest 
stallions in the country.” 

With such means in hand, it must be seen, that 
though Mr. Crippen’s object is solely breeding a fine 
class of horses, here must originate some “nags” that 
will make a stir among “ F'urfmen.” 

For ourselves, we regard this importation as one 
of the most important importations of stock yet made 


| into the West, and we repeat, it is with great pleas- 


ure that we are enabled to make it widely known to 
an interested public. B. 


On the Wheat, or Hessian Fly, and Other In- 
sects Injurious to Wheat. 
Mr Enrror: 

The first enquiry necessary to be made, touching 
insects injurious to crops of any kind, is concerning 
their natural history, I take it that this has been 
fully done in relation to all the several species of in- 
sects parasitic on, or injurious to wheat, and all that 
is now required is a remedy. I feel thoroughly per- 





suaded that this can be found, and if you will kindly 


permit me the use of your pages, I will, as briefly as 


| possible, state my views on this all important subject. 


Unfortunately, however, I cannot claim to have made 


| any practical experiments in the premises—the want 
 of-a fixed habitation any where, having rendered this 
| impossible; but, as I really possess a very lengthened 
| experience of the chemical effects of the agents I am 


about to recommend, I trust my remarks may meet 
with due attention, and that at least some one will be 
found to submit them to the only test of, viz: direct 
experiment; and that he will subsequently give the 
results to the world, 

Leverier discovered a planet without the use of a 


— telescope, and it is equally certain that an efficacious 
, remedy may be pcinted out to meet this difficult ques- 


tion by one who has no means of testing the aecura- 


_ cy of his conceptions. 


From a careful consideration of the great mass of 
facts already accumulated on this subject, I think 
that but one sole cause remains, viz: to endow the 
seed with elements, distasteful, or even poisonous, to 
all insects. 

If such a desideratum can be accomplished, there 
will be of course an end to all further depredations by 
insects. From the great experience I have of its 
properties, for a period of not less than 30 years, 1 
would especially recommend the use of the Bi-chlo- 
rade of mercury, commonly known as Corrosive Sub- 
limate. I would dissolve 10 grains in a quart of water; 
in this I would steep the seed to be planted until it 
fell to the bottom of the vessel, thereby indicating 
saturation—then plant it. 

The influence of this mineral would be distributed 
throughout the plant, so small a quantity of it would 
in nowise affect the process of germination, save that, 





probably, it might somewhat retard its growth at the 


first—might take a differenee of from two to three: 


days. he corrosive sublimate would not exist in 
the plant as such, for albumin takes from it one atom 
of chloride, and converts it therefore into the Chloride 
of Mercury, or calomel, which is equally distasteful 
to all insects. Now, all plants are more or less albu- 
minous, but especially wheat, which derives its great 
importauce asa cercal from the possession of this 
element. 

I have recommended ten grains of corrosive subli- 
mate, but the right way to eonduct such an experi- 


ment is to make solutions of 2, 4, 6, 8,10 grains, each” 


dissolved in an equal of water, the saturated seeds 
planted in distinct patches, labeled, and a faithfal rec- 
ord kept of the results, Another great advantage 
would result from the employment of this agent—it 
would prevent the growth of fungi. 

Other agents might be employed on the same prin- 
ciple, with probably equally beneficial resalts ; for 
instance, a very strong solution of tobacco, and cer- 
tainly the all importaut water of gas tar, and ‘the 
tar itself, placed in the furrows of unsoaked wheat. 

I am persuaded that it is to this species of chemis- 
try we must ultimately resort, to give our crops im- 
munity from depredation by their foes; and I feel that 
the bare enunciation of the idea, even supposing that 
I am mistaken in the materials indicated, is of sufficient 
importance ty justify this communication. 

Henry Goapsy ©. DF, L. 8. 


————————+ 
Facts about Bluestem Wheat—An Improved 
-chain, 


Putnam Burton, of Gaines, Genesee county of this 
State, writes to us a letter relative to the excellenee 
of Bluestem wheat, over that of Soule’s variety, in 
which he says: 

“In 1850, I sowed ten acres of wheat om a new fal- 
low, five of these acres were sown with six bushels of 
Soule’s wheat, and five with six bushels of the Blae- 
stem variety. About the fifth ofthe June following, 
the ficld wasstruck very severely with the frost, which 
cut the wheat badly, so that I had little hopes of a 


crop. I found that where the fallow had been thor- |} 


oughly burned, the frost had done but little injury, 
and the wheat was good. During the time of the 
frost, the weather was very dry, and kept dry until 
the 11th of June, when the wheat that was frosted 
sprung up from the ground thick and heavy and both 
kinds headed out very handsomely, but then it was 
struck with the rust. The Soule’s especially suffered 
badly, as its grain never filled out larger than chess 
seed. The Bluestem, on the contrary, did not suffer 
from the rust, but proved tough, and turned up well; 
yielding when threshed out, about 15 bushels to the 
acre, although there was a great waste at harvesting, 
which took place on the 12th and 14th of August, 
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1851. The next year I triad another experrment, 
from which it was judged that the bluestem wheat 
was more productive than the Soule’s wheat, by some 
three bushels per acre. In 1854 my new fallow ground 
was badly frosted, but yet the bluestem yielded from 
12 to 15 bushels per acre. The preseut year my new 
fallow was killed as dead apparently as it well could 
be, yet I find that I have from 15 to 20 bushels to 
the acre of remarkably plump wheat, which I harvest- 
ed on the 6th day of Augast, and if there are any of 
your readers that would like to try ‘this bluestem 
wheat, I can supply them with the seed, by bringing 
me a receipt for the number of bushels of wheat left 
at Hamilton’s mill at Flint or Fentonville, or the 
money in hand. 

“While I am writing, I wish to make known an 
improvement in a log chain which I have made, The 
chain is about eight feet in length, with a. hook on 
each end, and a small, well turned hook attached to 
the middle of the chain, which latter hook is for the 
the purpose of hooking into anotherchain which goes 
between the team. This small hook should be made 
so as to just hook into the link of the chain which is 
placed between the collar so as not to make much 
trouble about hooking. When it is desirable to have 
a single chain, all that is necessary to do it is to dis- 
engage this small hook, and put one of the end hooks 
in the place of the small hook. This arranagement 
may be changed by having a hook in the leading 
chain, and a ring ‘in the centre of the log chain or 
wrapper. This arrangement of the chain gives the 
workman two wrappers, and is very advantageous in 
working with small logs, and will be found to add to 
the progress of the work nearly a third. I find it of 
very great use when working with the chain either in 
logging, plowing, or in a waggon, and when once it is 
tried, there are but few who will do without it. I 
make these suggestions to my brother farmers as wor- 
thy of their attention, and thus send it to the Michi- 
gan Farmer where it will be likely to be of the most 
service, and to be read by my brother farmers, 

Yours traly, Purvam Burrow. 


New Variety of Wheat. 


Eprror Micutean Farmer :—Enclosed I send you 
a few heads of wheat of an entirely new variety, 
raised in this town by Mr. Luke V. Cole, three years 
ago, at harvest, Mr. Cole discovered astool of wheat 
very different from the surrounding crop, which was 
offthe genuine Hutchinson wheat, This particular 
stool stood much higher, and was considerably later 
than the rest of the field. Mr. Cole allowed it to 
stand until ripe, and from this hes propagated from 
year to year. The variety remains unchanged and 
distinct ; succeeds on light land remarkably well ; 
ripens earlier now than at first; was untouched by 
the insect this season, and withstood the wet weather 
in harvest effectually, and has much less chess than the 
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other varieties. This is a significant fact, Mr. Cole 
is acarefal and particular farmer. Small samples for 
inspection or seed will be forwarded if desired, on 
receipt of address and postage stamp. If you find the 
variety in your opinion to be new and distinct, or oth- 
erwise, please notice in your paper, The enclosed is 
not a picked specimen, as I took it from the sheaf at 
random. Yours, truly, L, L. Treat, P. M. 

Orion, Mich., Sept. 3, 1855, 

[The heads of wheat mentioned in the above letter 
came to hand quite safe. The qualities which are 
mentioned above, render it valuable as far as they go, 
but of its persistence to maintain these qualities we 
cannot judge. Its good qualities are that it succeeds 
well on light lands—was untouched by the insect- 
withstood the wet weather at harvest—there is much 
less chess grows among it than among other varieties. 
The heads of wheat sent us were about 3 inches to 
33 inches in length, well shaped, the grain regular, and 
closely packed upon the head: the chaff strong, stiff, 
and closely clinging to the grain; the grain itself not 
white, nor large, but looks as though it were a cross 
of Mediterranean upon a white wheat, and resembles 
red wheat in some particulars, After shelling out 
several of the heads, the grain on an average could 
not be called otherwise than below the medium size, 
The skin of the grain is tough and hard, and we think 
thick, and would leave a good deal of bran to the 
bushel. It would not make a first quality of flour. 
These are the qualities of the grain as it has been 
transmitted us, Of the qualities of the plant Mr, 
Treat has given a very good deseription above. Be- 
fore pronouncing upon it, if a new variety, it ought 
to be submitted to further trials, upon.a large scale, 
All varieties of wheat presenting the same appearance 
as this does, are apt to do better on light soil than 
the finer and more valuable kinds-—Ep.] 





Carrie Barepinc.It is stated in the London 
Quarterly Review that the effect of Sir Robert Peel’s 
tariff in abolishing the duty on the introduction of 
live stock into England in 1844, was to revolutionize 
the character of Dutch and Danish farming, Before 
that event the pastures of the two countries were 
chiefly devoted to dairy purposes ; but immediately 
after, ‘the farmers began to breed stock, and conse- 
quently turnips and mangel-wurzel have been creeping 
over fields, where once the dairy-maid carried the 
milking pail.” The Jutland beefis described as being 
especially savory, and some of the animals sent to 
England by the Danes are acknowledged to be equal 
to the Durham short-horns. ‘I'he Americans are said 
to be the best customers of Great Britam for 
specimens of stock; and the prices we pay them for 
bulls are described as fabulous by the wer, who 
instances as in point, the fact that an American gave 
last. year a thousand pounds for the celebrated bull 
bred by Earl Ducie, which, by the way, unfortunate- 
ly broke its neck in the passage out ; and that, for 
another from the same breeder, six hundred pounds 
was paid, 
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The American Herd-Book—Vol. 2, 


| 
BY LEWIS F. ALLEN. { 

We have received the second volume of the Amer- | 
ican Herd-book, prepared and compiled by Lewis F.| 
Allen, Esq., of Black Rock, New York. This second) 
volume is issued ‘now, after a lapse of nine years| 
since the publication of the first volume, which was 
the first attempt to bring out and publish a collection 
of the pedigrees of blood cattle in the United States. 
The first volume was a thin book, and contained but 
the names of 190 bulls, while in this work the number 
runs up to 1170, and there are something like the’ 
names of 2000 cows. There are the pedigrees of fall 
three thousand animals, with a very large number of 
portraits, engraved upon wood, and printed in good 
style, making a work of about 600 pages. As awork 
of reference for the breeders, or for county societies to 
consult in judging of the thoroughness or correctness 
of the blood of any short-horn which may be entered 
at their annual fairs, it is the most necessary of all 
works, and supercedes the necessity of possessing the 
very expensive English herd-books of Coates. The 
work contains a thorough and well written history of 
the short-horns, with notices of the several early im- 
portations into the United States, and a list of all 
those breeders or owners, whose names are 
presented in the body of the work, and valuable hints 
to breeders, both as to the keeping of a record of 
their stock, and also how that stock may be improved, 
and the record of it correctly kept. For the sale of 
this work Mr. Allen writes us he will establish no 
agencies, but will furnish single copies at $6 each, 
and the orders for them must be sent to him. The 
postage, when the book is sent by mail, will be 45 
cents, and orders forwarded will be promptly attended 
to. The ‘wholesale price to publishers will be $5, 
when ordered by the quantity. We most assuredly 
commend this book to the attention of breeders, and 
would recommend that each county society should 
have a copy for the guidance of its members, 

In the introductory matter we find the following 
remarks upon our American “ Short-horns, and how 
their present quality, style, aud general excellence 
may be maintained or improved in the United States,” 
which we are very sure will repay @ general perusal, 
and which Mr, Allen we feel cértain will not consider an 
infringement of his copyright, if we copy it for the 


benefit of our numerous subscribers, the greatest por- 
tion of whom are deeply interested in this very ques 
tion : 





“ a 9S in the full extent of its meaning, 
ht Jead into a labored essay on the varions topics 
included ‘in the science of breeding; but such is not 
the intention, The critical observer of American 
short-horng will readily detect a decided difference 
and improvement of style in the best of the recently 
imported cattle, over those imported thirty, or even 
twenty years ago. ‘He will see more fineness, a better 





uality, @ straighter and more open shoul- 
der, ate breadth below, devslajing 6 greater 


Cees and depth of the brisket, and a squarer 
rm from the setting on of the neck, back to the 
rump. These improvements distinctly show the fact 
for which the English breeders have always conten- 
ded, viz: that the short-horns possess within themselves 
the elements of improvement to the highest degree of 
perfection. 

The improved short-horns, as they now exist, may 
be called a highly cultivated variety of cattle; not an 
artificial race or breed; forin the improvement which 
they have received, in the long course of past years, 
they are indebted to their original blood alone, and 
in this, coupled with good management, which has 
produced it, lies their crowning merit. Many Amer- 
ican cattle-writers, who are either too stingy, or too 
narrow-spirited and prejudiced to concede greater in- 
trinsic excellence in anything which comes further, or 
costs more than the iuferior things which they them- 
selves possess, or have been, life long, familiar with, 
have poured out quires of twaddle upon the wisdom 
of improving the breed of common stock, with whieh 
our country is filled, by selections and careful breed- 
ing among themselves, in preference to going abroad 
after costly animals for that purpose. When the first 
stage of permanent improvement is attained, in any 
such enterprise, it is to be hoped the fortunate authors 
of such improvement will show it, as nothing of the 
kind has yet been discovered. But no more ink need 
be wasted on so barren a subject. Some theorists, in 
treating of the improvement which has been made in 
the different varieties of domestic animals, have con- 
tended, that it was by crossing distinct breeds, or va- 
rieties of them, together, and then breeding that pro- 
duce together by themselves, which has developed 
the striking characteristics and excellencies now seen 
in certain favorite breeds, and that some sort, of hid- 
den charm; or skill, was exercised by their original 
breeders in such production, which they would never 
divulge! Such has been asserted of Bakewell, ot the 
last century, the distinguished breeder of the English 
cart-horse, the long-horned cattle, and the New Lei- 
cester sheep. Such necromantic power has been 
claimed, too, for Charles Colling, upon whose famous 
exploits with the bull ‘Hubback,’ and his subsequent 
cross of a short-horn with a Galloway, a few interes- 
ted or ignorant men have rung the changes, until half 
the world has believed them, It is not necessary in 
this discussion to again inquire into the origin of the 
present race of short-horn cattle. The subject has 
already been examined. 

The great skill displayed by the early: breeders of 
England, in their best breeds of cattle, consisted in an 
intimate knowledge of the capabilities of the breed 
which they proposed to improve, and in the correct. 
physiological application of those capabilities, aided 
by generous feed, and constant watchful care in breed- 
ing, to produce certain results. ‘T'herewas no magic, 
no chance about it. It has been done by other breed- 
ers since; by Bates, and some of his cotemporaries; it 
is now done in England; it may be done in America. 
There is no doubt a genius and a taste in cattle breed- 
ing, as there is genius and taste in art. of any kind, as 
in painting, sculpture, music. Every one is not pos- 
sessed of this faculty, it is certain, But in England 
may be found men now distingnished as cattle-breed- 
ers, whose ancestors, in an uibroken line for centuries 
back, ‘almost. upon the same farm, and quite in the” 
same neighborhood, have been so distinguished; men 
of no great acquirements either, in other things; bat 
this skill has been literally bred into their very being, 
in descent ‘from sire to son, until they seem 
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to have an almost intuitive knowledge on the subject.|through good animals, and the creature himself justi- 
No theory, as such, can » secre be laid down, aside/fies it, confidence may be placed in him. In making 
from’ the one that breeder should havea selection, I would, if ble, look through the sev- 
the animals actually before him to guide his action:in| eral individuals of his family, and see how they appear 
the premises, and this action be dictated by a past|——whether they possess good qualities, and whether 
course of close and accurate observation: Appropri-|such good qualities were uniform in the family; for 
ate and sufficient food in regular quantities, and at|such uniformity is great excellence, as showing that 
roper times, a uniform condition of flesh, perfect|the blood descends with certainty. It was this uni- 
th, good shelter, equable temperature, as the cli-|formity in the characteristics of his stock which gave 
mate will admit, gentle treatment—all these have to| Mr Bates so much reputation. So it was, and is now, 
do with correct breeding, and without such aids, no| with some breeders. When Mr. Bates had bred his 
one need hope to succeed to a high degree of excel-| Duchesses in and ip, to the last degree he dared go, 
lence in his stock. I have seen short-horns, good iu|as he did, to preserve their uniform excellence, he was 
themselves, of unquestioned pedigree, so reduced in| obliged to go into another herd for a new stock bull. 
size and appearance by three or four generations of|This he procured in Belvedere, bred by Mr. Stephen- 
neglected breeding, imperfect shelter, and poor keep,|son, whose herd was of ancient descent, and also uni- 
that they scarce looked like short-horns at all; yet form in their good qualities. In the use of this bull, 
their capabilities for improvement remained, and a|Mr. Bates continued the good qualities of his herd, 
removal of them into Rood qrouisis, with abundant and recovered those that he had partially lost by too 
food, warm shelter, and b g them to better ani-|long adhering to his old blood; but in a few years he 
mals, brought their offspring at once up to the usual| resorted to still another cross, the “ Matchem Cow,” 
points of excellence which belong to the race. (on one side possessing the satie’ blood as Belvedere 
The very first requirement the breeder should insist) had in him,) from which-descended, through the blood 
upon in his animals, is perfect health and strong con-| of Belvedere and his Duchess cows, his Oxford family, 
stitution. The creature should not only be sound in|The Matchem blood brought in stamina and vigor, 
its individual self, but should be descended from ro-| with, perhaps, a trifle more coarseness than his old 
bust and sound ancestors. No hereditary. tendencies| stock and but he gained in the increased fecun- 
to disease should be tolerated. Diseases of almost! dity of his herd, and by thegood judgment with wnich 
any kind, even the slightest, are transmitted from pa-|he bred them, he kept up the main characteristic of 
rent to offspring with wonderful certainty ‘and subtlety.| uniformity as before. Probably few men in England 
They may remain dormant in the system for years,|could have so succeeded, for Mr. Bates knew precise- 
and break out when least suspected, even at a remove|ly what he wanted; and after selecting the to 
of three or four generations. The stock bull, in his} use, he knew how'to breed it. 
blood and quality, is the most important instrument; Some breeders wish to develop the milking proper- 
in good breeding, as his oe are to affect, more} ties of their short-horns, when they do not alread 
or less, all the young blood of his get. His predomi-| possess it, or to perpetuate it where they do, This 
nating merits should be, a neat head, having a fine|can only be. done with success by breeding with bulls 
muzzle, a quick, prominent, and mild eye, with a light| descended from milking families, and cultivating the 
waxy horn, and a thin, lively ear. A neck gracefully | milking quality in the breeding cows, by keeping them 
set, not over heavy, but strong and muscular, and}constantly in milk for at least nine or ten months in 
somewhat arching, with a cléan throat, and little dew-|the year, and giving them highly stimulating and 
lap. This should be ‘followed by. upright, open, and| milk-producing food, such as fresh grass, roots, and 













well spread shoulders. Behind these should spring|meal slops. Such as these will not be show cows, of | 


out, at as near a right angle as possible to the back,a| course, for they will be low in flesh. A cow cannot 
fail, round, deep set of ribs, terminating forward with| carry high flesh and yield great messes of milk at the 
@ prominent, well developed brisket, and behind with|same.time. They may carry high flesh when off their 
a at and deep flank. With such ribs, brisket and/ milk, with certainty, as it is not to loge the 
* flank, goes constitution ‘and stamina. Without them, | fattening quality for milking purposes. For milking, 
goes weakness, and a vey ewe tg Se ee Af-|too, heifers must comé in young, say from two to 
r the ribs, let general levelness, breadth and depth/ three years old, aiid be kept in milk for at least nine 
of body, with fineness and’ symmetry, and, beyond all,| months with their first calf, that. the milking faculties 
a soft, elastic touch, be had,-as far as bate Minor| may be exercised, and kept in full play; or, by soon 
defects may be partially overlooked for the great ex-/ drying them off, the mild faculty may be meéasura- 
cellence of stamina, vigor, and sound health, bly bred out, and the dam be devoted to-the produo- 
Let. him be not only good in himself, but bebind! tion of feeding animals altogether. 
that, let his pedigree be good. Ai decitledly bad or Dinegesitier injury 9 eieoating exteal, sitar 
deficient bull, no matter what his pedigree, is worth-|male or female, to get them into high flesh fr show 
less, for the reason that it is aicondition iucident to| purposes. Many a valuab’e beast has been thus oo 
all races of animals, be they ever so well bred, tojed for future usefulness, A very high state of flesh 
sometimes throw off a worthless or defective offspring, |is not a natwral state of the animal. The generative 
as there is no knowing how far back in ancestry a bad|secretions become overloaded and contracted from 
cross may not show itself in’ the’ subsequent ese the inordinate mass of fat. inside, from which, in many, 
tion, or what strange influence may affect the dan at|cases, they never recover; or if they do recover, they 
the moment of conception, or daring the period of{never breed so good calves as before. This shows 
tion. Am animal may have a pélignés of almost] the great'folly of awarding ‘prizes to overfed breeding 
inable length, and every cross in it be a bad) anithals:at our cattle-shows; and until the 
one. Of course, such will be an unsafe one to breed) of such societies as:euco it reform their action, 
ftom. ‘The length of therefore, does not| good breeders will not risk the spoiling of their best 
govern the y of the animal. The quality and} cattle to put them in competition. Yet, breeding an- 
reputation of the animals through which he is descen-|imals should show good condition—passable beef, if 
ded,’ does more. When the pedigree runs back'you'please—buat nothing more. 
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The same rule, with allowances for diffe™ences 
sex, should be made in the selection of cow®, 9 10 
bulls, where the purse is allowed to go hand iv hand 
with the taste; yet, as the very choicest specimeDs are 
not abundant, and not often to be had at a price, the 
purchaser is apt to be limited in his selections to 4 
second or third choice; but in these, the substantial 
qualities that have been named should not be over- 
looked.” 


Som im t from France about 
ething Ming Mechines ce about Reap- 


Among the important events in agricultural affairs 
which have transpired during the present season, there 
are probably pone which have had a greater influence 
upon agriculture than a great exhibition which at 
present is going forward in Paris, and which like its 
great prototypes both at London and New York has 
been the means of creating quite an excitement rela- 
tive to agricultural machinery, and agricultural pro- 
ductions. © At this exhibition, the American machine 
used for reaping and mowing were those which crea- 
ted by far the most intense excitement as to their 





azate trials, at the two first of which McCormick's 
machine bore off the prize, but at the third of which 
Manny’s machine which our readers have seen fre- 
quently advertised in the Farmer, comes out of the 
trial as the first. At the second trial before the 
French Jury of the great exhibition, there were in all 
eight Reaping Machines entered, viz: 3 from the 
United States, namely: McCormick’s, Manny’s and 
Wright’sAutomaton Reaper,and what is curious about 
these reapers, is the fact that all the patentees came 
from the same State of Illinois, Two ofthe machines 
were from England, namely: Hussy’s and Bell’s; two 
from France, one of them was made after Hussy’s pat- 
tern, and the other after Bell’s pattern. The eighth 
machine was a Canadian one made after Bell’s pattern, 
but which was not inorder, From the first start the 
whole competition lay between the American ma- 
chines, The machines were all allotted a piece of 
oats of equal extent, about an acre, around which a 
swath had been cut, This piece was cut by Wright's 
machine in 23 minutes; by Manny’s in 20 minutes 
and by McCormick’s machine in 17 minutes. Hussy’s 
machine did it in 20 minutes, but the reapers state 
that it so wearied the horse and the men who did the 
work of reking after it, that 1t was not to be compared 
to the work done by McCormick’s reaper. 

The other machines either broke down, or were so 
long doing the same work that they were considered 
distanced. 

The third trial, which occurred under the express 
commands of the Prince Napoleon, who is President 
of the exhibition, and for which the greatest prepara 
tions were made, as being a final heat, made under the 
most favorable circumstances, and on equal terms for 
each machine, took place on the 2dof August last. 





oe themselves could not restrain their admiration, 


trial, the signal was given, and three other machines 


For the following description of it which we lay before 
our readers, we are indebted to the Paris Constitu- 
tional, from which ‘it. is translated into the English 
papers, frome yne of which it is taken : 

Paris, Tuesday, Aug. 7, 1855. 

The second day of August having been appointed 
for the fina) trial of all the reaping and mowing ma- 
chines in the Exhibition, the trial aceordingly came 
off on that day, There were ten machines in the Ex- 
hibition ; nine of them were sent out by the Imperial 
Commissioner to the place of trial, about forty miles 
distant. It may be here remarked that the machines 
were sent ont and returned free of cost to the exhibit- 
ors. On the ground of the trial there were thousands 
of people assembled to witness the novelty uf the day; 
large tents had been previously erected, and a large 
supply of refreshments procured for the occasion. 
The day was pleasant the excitement of the im- 
mense concourse of people intense. The police were 
in attendance on horseback. The militia were in re- 
quisition with guns and bayonets, to keep the crowd 
of eager spectators from off the grain. Stakes were 
driven into the ground and ropes drawn from stake to 
stake, until the entire field of about fifteen acres was 
surrounded, This was a field of an ordinary growth 
of oats, and standing up well, and which was divided 
into lots or pieces of about an acre each, by swaths 
being cut through at a given distance, parallel with 
each other—each piece being numbered, and one ma- 
chine allotted to each piece. 

At the beat of the drum three machines started off 
together. J. 8. Wright's, of Chicago, Ill, managed 
by his agent, Mr. Jewel ; Patrick Bell’s machine, by 
Mr. Fourent, and a machine from Algiers. These 
machines being calculated to do their own raking, by 
machinery. Wright's machine cut its piece in twenty- 
four minutes; Bell’s in sixty-six minutes, and the Al- 
ie machine in seventy-two minutes The raking or 

ischarging of the grain from all of the three machines 
was badly done, the grain being much scattered in its 
delivery upon the ground—Wright’s doing much the 
best. The cutting, however, was well done. The 
mechanical movement of the automaton raker of 
Wright’s machine was truly wonderful. The opera- 
tion of the machine was highly successful. Bell’s ma 
chine, by Fourent, did the catting and gathering of 
the grain in a very neat manner; the grain was de- 
livered freely to one side of the machine, for the bind- 
er. After the jurors had carefully noted the trial 
thus far, the signal was again given, and off started 
three other machines—J, H. Manny's, of Rockford, 
Ih, rong A bop agent, Mr. Mabie; Bell’s ma- 
chine, by ll, and a French one-horse reaper. 
Manny’s cut its pieces in twenty-two minutes ; Bell’s 
by Crosskill, the one-horse French reaper, both 
failed to cut their pieces; while Manny’s did its work 
in — — ex wane) a not leaving a single 
st ered; it harged the graiv in the 
most perfect 8 as if placed by the hand for the 
binders. It finished its pieces most gloriously; the 


ut cried out “good,” “well done.”| The people ap- 
plauded, and hurrahed for Manny’s American Race 


—that's the machine.” 
Again, after the jury had taken farther notes of the 


started off on the contest—Hussey’s r, by Dray; 
McCormick’s, by McKenzie; and Bell's, by Perry. 
ee machine cut its piece in 30 minutes, McCor- 

ick’s in 20 minutes, and Bell’s failed to finish ite 
piece. Hussy’s machine did its work remarkably well, 
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cutting clean and smoothly, and leaving the grain in 
the track of the machine in good ¢ on for the 
binders. This machine was conceded to be too hea- 
vy and laborious for the team, and leaving the grain 
in the track of the machine was found to be an ob- 
jection, as it necessarily needed to be bound and re- 
moved as fast as the machine did its work, in order 
that the machine could pass around a succeeding 
time; yet this reaper is unquestionably a good one, 
and may be used to advantage, as it would like- 
ly prove darable, being very strongly made. MeCor- 
mick’s machine performed its task well, cutting a close 
and even swath, but the raker or attendant, who per- 
formed the labor of discharging the grain, seemed to 
be very much strained, being obliged to ride back- 
ward upon the machine, at one end of the reel, hav- 
ing to reach fully across the entire width of the ma- 
chine with a long-handled rake to gather the grain 
and lay it off of the machine. The horses on thi 
machine were much troubled by a strong lateral 
sure against their shoulders, occasioned by the tongue 
of the machine, This reaper, on the whole, is much 
too cumbersome and heavy for two horses, - Howev- 
er, it has proven itself vastly superior to any of the 
inventions of the Old World, and from the fact of its 
at success heretofore, particularly at the London 
xhibition in 1851, it elicited a good deal of admira- 
tion and curiosity. 

The contest was now fairly narrowed down to three 
machines, Manny’s, Wright’s and McCormick’s. But 
on starting, Wright’s again broke down, and left the 
struggle exclusively to the two machines, Manny’s 
and McCormick’s. The two machines were then-to 
be changed in presence of the jurors, from the capac- 
ity of reaping to that of mowing. Manny’s made the 
change in one minute, McCormick’s in twenty min- 
utes, with three:men. Each machine made one cut 
through the field of and back. Manny’s macline 
doing the best of the two. Then the change was 
made again for reaping and in the same time respec- 
tively as before Then both machines were taken into 
a wheat field. Manny’s machine, cut three swaths, 
and with an ease of action and perfection of work, 
which fairly placed it far beyond any further compe- 
tition; though McCormick's reaper cut two swaths 
and in a workmanlike manner. Even if the two ma- 
chines were equal as to the quality of the work, yet 
it was observed Manny’s would have the advantage of 
being the most compact, less cumbersome, and of much 
less weight than McCormick’s, and ip Manny's there 
is no lateral pressure against the horses as by McCor- 
mick’s; also of being much the lightest draft, and 
more easily adjustable to different heights of cutting, 
and most easily convertible for the two purposes of 
em | and mowing. 

is seemed to be the only machine against which 
there could be no objection urged. We could give 
no better evidence of the facts above, than the fact 
that Mr, Mabie had, upon the conclusion of the trial, 
several very large offers for the patents of the machine, 
two of which we heard: for France, one offer was one 
hundred thousand francs, and one of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand francs, We have since learned 
that arrangements have been made for the manufac- 
ture of one thousand of these machines in this city for 
the next harvest. 

The deeision and re of the jury will net be 
pbtehed until the latter part of Oetober, yet all the 

urels, we.are free to confess, have been glowingly 
won by Americans; and this achjevement cannot be 
looked upon with indifference, as it but plainly fore- 
shadows the ultimate destiny of the New Wor 





A Steam Cultivator. 


A Mr. Bomain, of Canada, has invented a steam 
cultivator which is intended to supply the place of 
the plow, or rather todo plowing by steam. This 
invention he has taken to the great exhibition at 
Paris, A correspondent of one of the Canadian pa- 


| pers says in answer to some inquiries made concerning 


its success: 
“ Various obstacles have thus far prevented a com- 
aio of Mr Romain’s Steam Cultivator, so as to 
ave it put to trial, It is not surprising that difficul- 
ties should have been encountered in an undertaking 
of this kind. . Mr Romain, I believe, has done all that 
any one could, to get it ready for trial; and the dela 
that has occurred seems to have been entirely unavoid- 
able. The boiler is of a kind never before construct- 


this/ed, and great difficulty has been encountered with 
pres-| workmen. In the first place it was found impossible 


to get any one in Paris to undertake the construction. 
The engineers of Paris are all d, and no one 
cared to undertake'a small work of the kind required. 
Mr. Romain, therefore, found it necessary to go to 
England to get a boiler, made, .He remained there 
two weeks, and then returned to Paris, and put up the 
Canadian machines—the planing, morticing, and nail- 
making machines—which he placed in readiness before 
any steam was procurable to operate them. He then 
returned to England to superintend the construction 
of the boiler for his Cultivator, where he remained 
four weeks. He brought the boiler to Paris in an 
incomplete state,and the greatest difficulties have been 
encountered in getting it finished. It is now on the 
point of completion; but the obstacles have hitherto 
been so great in its progress that it would not be safe 
to fix a day when it will be ready fortrial. The boiler 
contains 256 iron tubes, and weighs one ton 84:lbs. 
The boiler and cu'tivator altogether weigh 2} tons. 
No experiment will be made till everything is complete 
then a private trial near Paris, which I expect will 
take place. This will precede any public trial. 
Whether it get an official notice or not is of very little 
consequence; for if the jurors should not take it into 
their calculations, the public will; and if it be found 
to have merits, no amount of official neglect could 
possibly ignore them. I suspect, however, that the 
jurors will be only too glad, though late, to have an 
opportunity of witnessing its operation. I have 
thought it but justice to Mr. Romain to make this 
explanation of the causes of delay in bringing his 
Cultivator to trial—causes which I believe to have 
been unavoidable, and to have arisen from no fault of 
the iuventor. Mr. Romain has sacrificed all he had 
in the world in trying to perfect an invention, which, 
if successful will create a revolution in the branch of 
industry which is ofall others most important to man- 
kind-~agrieulture. He is entitled to claim tion 
from eensure for any delay that has been occasioned 
in the completing of his machine, for that decisive 
trial which is to deeide whether a great revolution in 
the art of agricultare is not at once to take place.” 


Tre Licke-Moses L. Colton of West Bolton, 
Vermont, after some six years’ experience, has found 





that a strong decoction of tobacco juice was the best 


cure for trees infested with lice. The decoction wants 
to be strong, and the branches of the young trees 
dipped into it. Lice seldom infest old trees so as to 
do them much injury. 
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The above cut represents very correctly the appear- 
ance of a mill which we were asked to examine while 
at work at the Novelty Machine Works in this city, 
some daysago. This mill is calculated to grind up 
coarse grains into feed for cattle, sheep and swine, or 
to crush oats for horses. The grinding apparatus is 
made of iron, chilled until it is harder than any stone 
can possibly be that is used in grinding operations. 
The milling portion of this machine is composed of 
an iron cone, with a fluted surface, which fits into a 
concave of the same form, likewise fluted. The whole 
is simple and compact, not easily put out of order, 
and any man of ordinary comprehension and egmmon 
acquaintance with machinery can Jearn to use it in 
ten minutes. At the small end of the cone there is 
affixed an axle with large flanges that will break up 
corn when fed to it on the cob, reducing corn cob to 
small pieces that are fed to the mill, which grinds up 
the whole into coarse meal. In this respect this ma- 
chine for simplicity of contrivance and power, is su- 
perior to any invention of the kind we have seen. 
The ears of corn arefed to spouts just as they would 
be to a corn sheller, and when thoroughly crushed the 
mass flows into the mill which reduces corn and cob 
to a meal that is suitable for feeding, and this meal 
by the simple turning of a nut to which a screw is 
attached, may be made as fine as it may be thought 
advisable to have it. The corn and cob crusher when 
running with the power of a single horse, will keep 
one person busy feeding it. 

Nor is the'simplicity of the machine its only recom- 
mendation It can be carried as easily as a hand 
barrow to any place where it may be desirable to set 
it up, and where it may be most convenient to have 
the flour. By a simple arrangement? it can be made 
to grind pretty fine flour and deliver it bolted and ready 








for use. We do not of course mean to say that it 


will mannfacture the very finest flour, but it will | 
manufacture a good article and deliver it in good con- | 
dition for cooking. For grinding fed, however, at | 
home in the barn, where there is a horse power,we do | 
think it is a very superior invention, so far as we | 
have veen able to examine it while at work, we think | 
it one o! the most useful and convenient mills of the | 


kind that las yet been introduced, We are informed 
that it wili grind from five to six bushels of corn 
meal in an hvnr, and them ten to twelve ef a mixture 
of corn, oats and beans, or such stuff, but of this we 
cannot speak with precision, as we have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing it tried. It possesses two or three 
good points that afe very superior: It is simple in con- 
struction, not liable to get out of order, does its work 
well, takes up little room, and is easily set up in any 
place. We advise those who have much stock te 
examine it. 





Prepare for Winter. 


Many farmers let winter come upon them before | 
they begin to prepare for him. The disereet cultiva- | 
tor will do no such thing; he will now look ahead to | 
that crisis when the fuli year will have developed | 


itself, and a new order of things be required. 


Snug quarters for animals are the first things to be | 


looked to. Have these fitted up in time that the 


first cold storm may find you all ready. Sheep, more | 
than any other animals, feel the effects of eold, drench- | 
ing storms late in autumn and early in winter. The } 
woo! once soaked, does not become dry as in warm | 
weather, and they are enveloped in a wet blanket, as 
it were, for weeks, pethaps. Flock masters will look |; 
to this matter, and every humane farmer will have his |! 


thoughts upon these little duties, which will soon 
come clustering about him, B. 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN BLACK 74.07, 
Five years old, owned by F.'V. Smith and J, B. Crippen, Coldwater, Michigan. 








PEDIGREE. 
Sire, Sherman Black Hawk; 0. 8., Black Hawk; G. G. 8. Sherman Morgan, who was by the original, or Justin 


Morgan. 


The blood of Sherman Mergan’s Dam was Messenger, Leonidas and Bellfounder. 
Black Hawk’s Dam was three-quarter bred English mare. 


G. M. Black Hawk’s Dam was by Gifford Morgan; he by the original Morgau. Her Dam was owned by Jasper 
Fletcher, of Woodstock, Vt., and known as the old Morgan mare, and supposed to have been got by Sherman Morgan 





Green Mountain Black Hawk. 


The following letter was received from the proprie- 
tors of Green Mountain Black Hawk at too late a date 
for the September number of the Michigan Farmer, 
but we insert it this month with the cut of this fine 
animal, 

The suggestion that this horse will compete on the 
Hamtramck course, should there be no other mode of 
testing the speed and action of this class of animals, is 
a.good one. There is no other way of finding out 
the superiority of a horse for breeding, that we know 
of, except by a trial.of his speed and bottom with 
otLers in the same field; aad it is only after such trial 
that horses are prized as valueable animals to breed 
from. Beauty of form is all yery well, but it is only 
after a horse’s action, speed and powers of endurance 
are known that @ breeder or the owner of good mar23 
will be willing to raise colts from him, And the 9.ly 
value of a pedigree consists in recording the fact 
that, if the horse himself has not had an opportunity 
of proving his superiority, at least he came from a 
series of progenitors who have been distinguished for 
qualities such as are considered absolutely necessary 
in all yalueable animals, 

We understand thatthere is design on the part of 
the proper committees of the State Agricultural So- 





ciety to hire the Hamtramck course for a day during 
the state fair, with a view of testing in the most. tho- 
rough manner the speed, action and powers of endur- 
ance of the several breeding horses competing for 
the premium for all work. As there will necessarily 
be no purses, and no other reward than the medal of 
State Agricultural Society. offered, all jockeyship 
will be kept outside of the trial as much as possible. 
This would ayoid one ofthe great objections to the 
trial, and render it very desirable. 

The letter from Messrs. Smith and Crippen accom- 
panying the cut and pedigree, is as follows: 

“Tt will be seen by examining the above pedigree 
that G. M. Black Hawk has the Morgan blood in 
such purity as is seldom found at the present day, 
descending upon the side of his sire through the famed 
Black Hawk strain, and upon the side of his dam — 
through Gifford Morgan. He was five years old in 
July, @ beautiful chestnut, sixteen hands high, and | 
descended from the best trotting stock in the world. 
His owners flatter themselyes that he combines beau- | 
ty, size, style, speed and action, in perfection seldom ° 


equalled. His sire and grandsire were both fast 


trotters, making the mile in from.2.36 to 2.42. The | 
dam of Black Hawk could also trot a mile inside of | 
three minutes, 
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G. M. Black Hawk has been kept for breeding, and 
never trained to develop his speed. He trotted in 
Middlebury, Vt., in July, 1853, for a premium offer- 
ed for two year old colts, winning with ease in 3.14. 
He last year heavy season for his age, and 
was not driven at all for speed; was shown at the last 
state fair, and awarded the sweepstakes premium open 
to all horses. 

He has been kept for service the preseut season, 
also, and will be shown at the next State Fair, when, 


should no other opportunity offer to show his action,}pounds, making a difference of from three to seven 


he may compete for a premium offered by the propri- 
etor of Hamtramck Course for trotting stallions of 
all ages, that compete at the State Fair, unequal as 
the contest would be against age and trained horses. 
We should be glad to show his speed with his equal 
in age that has stood for mares in the State the past 
season. 


Fowls—The Asiatios not all Humbug. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In the June Number of the 
Farmer I observed a communication entitled “A 
practical letter about fowls,” over the signature of 
“ Cosmopolite,”in which he attempted to show that 
common fowls are as good, and more profitable to be 
kept than the large Asiatic varieties. In opening 
his communication he says: 

“The public may be presumed to be ignorant of 
the real merits of the different varieties of fowls,”and as 
far as his article is concerned, I think the supposition 
which he advances “that it will leave the public as 
ignorant as it found them” is eminently true. How 
far his assertion “that all that has been written upon 
this subject has come from those interested’ in the 
sale of fowls,” is entitled to credit, I cannot say;-but if 
such be the case they would not be very apt to tell 
of the poor qualities of their own varieties, which they 
are anxious to sell, and speak of the good qualities 
of their neighbor’s fowls with whom they are desir- 
ous to compete, therefore their testimony may be one- 
sided; but as “ Cosmopolite” says that he has fowls 
for sale, we must look upon his testimony also as one- 
sided, and think that the great reason with him why 
common fowls are the best, is because he has such for 
sale. He can not surely blame us for judging him 
by the same rule which he uses i judging others. But 
that this article may not be thought to come from an 
interested person, I would state that [ do not raise 
poultry for sale, but to supply my family wants, for 
table uses, &c. I will now state a few facts from my 
own experience and observations in raising poultry, 
which may be relied upon as strictly true..; Cosmop- 
olite” has truly remarked that “the facts which 
should be taken into account in determining the value 
of any variety, are size, amount of food required, har- 
diness, laying qualities and quality of poultry, for the 
table.” 








Hkeep, one large Asiatic fowl, will keep from two to 


Let us compare the common, with the large Asiatic 
varieties in regard to these particulars. In regard 
to size I dont presume that “ Cosmopolite” places the 
common fowls on an equality with the larger varieties, 
but we should judge from his article that he thinks 
size of no particular account. Any one who has ever 
taken the pains to weigh common fowls, knows that 
the largest seldom, or never weigh over three pounds, 
while the large Asiatic varieties seldom weigh less 
than siz pounds, and many of them even exceed ten 


pounds in favor of the large fowls, which difference 
“Oosmopolite” thinks too small to notice. But does 
this great difference in size require @ corresponding 
difference in food? I am convinced from my own 
experience that it does not, although in the article 
referred to, it is asserted that the food necessary to 


three- common fowls. I think that the writer of 
that article has not kept both] varieties at the | 
same time, or ig. would not have made this asser- 
tion; for I have found from keeping both that there is 
little or no difference in the quantity of food required. 
This may appearstrange, but I think the cause of its 
not taking more,food for the large than the common 
varieties is owing to the fact that the last named class 
are of an uneasy and. rambling disposition, while on 
the contrary the large varieties are extremely quiet 
and peaceable, The-difference that this will make in 
favor of the large fowls is greater than is generally 


imagined, 
I have also observed that the Asiatic varieties have 


greater powers of endurance than the common fowls, 
and require no more care. I had one litter of the 
large variety hatched early in April, consisting of 

twelve chickens which are all alive at this date, while | 
[ have lost a number of common chickens, although 
they had the same eare, which convinces me that the 
common fowls cannot endure as much as the other 
varieties. In regard to their qualities as layers, I 
would say that last winter I had eight Asiatic fowls, 
consisting of Bramahs and Shanghais, and twenty 
common fowls which were all used exactly alike, and 
of the eggs which were laid by these fowls only about 
one-fourth were laid by the common fowls which were 
composed of what “ Cosmopolite” calls the best vari- 
eties for laying, viz: Dominiques, &c. Whether they 
will continue to lay as well through the summer sea- 
son as they did through the winter, remains to be 
seén; but to this date there is no change, and one egg 
from each hen per day satisfies me, whether it does 
“ Cosmopolite” or not, I can not say. As to the size 
of the eggs, I have found that two dozen Asiatic fowls’ 
eggs weigh more than three dozen of the eggs of com- 
mon fowls. Any one may be convinced that this is 
true by trying it. In view of these facts, what be- 
comes of “ Cosmopolite’s” assertion that “as an egg- 
producing tribe, they (the Asiatic varieties) are com- | 
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paratively worthless.” As for their qualities for the 
table, I think that he cannot be a good judge, for 
instead ef their being dark and unsightly, as he af- 
firms, they are much fairer and better than common 
fowls. Why “Cosmopolite” makes such strange as- 
sertions in regard te the large varieties of fowls, I do 
not know, unless he is interested in selling common 
fowls, for common fowls they must be, as no Aonora- 
Sle man would palm off upon the community anything 
which is “comparatively worthless,” as he tries to 
prove the Asiatic fowls to be. By an anonymous 
article he attempts to convince the community that 
they have been humbugged. If his statements are 
true and unprejudiced, why did he not sign his true 
name to his communication? All that I have said I 
regard as true, and that all may know that I am un- 
interested in the sale of fowls, who will take the pains 
to inquire, I will subscribe myself, 
Respectfully yours,  H. Sisson. 
Nites, Mick., June 22, 1855. 


Cressy on the Points of the Shanghai Fowls. 


Messrs Eprtors:—With your permission I beg 
leave to reply to friend, Lamb once more through the 
Farmer. The time is fast approaching, that is of the 
State and county Fairs, when there will be fowls 
from all parts ef the country, and of all descriptions, 
good and bad, pure and impure breeds, brought to- 
gether for sale; and the public will be subject to im- 
positions, no doubt, as they have been heretofore. 
Now what I have to say is for their good and not out 
of selfishness, I have read and re-read friend Lamb’s 
letter; I hawe read letters also from some of the most 
celebrated fowl breeders in the United States. I 
have before me Miner’s celebrated Poultry Book, 
which I believe to be as good authority as we have, 
or ean get the present day. I have had several year's 
experience in breeding poultry, both for market and 
to improve the breed. I do not raise poultry for 
profit alone. I do not believe friend Lamb, or any 
other man can breed skunks without their odor, or 
Shanghais withcleandegs. If friend L. has the power 
to breed the feathers off the legs of Shanghais, he can 
also breed them without feathers on the body. Ifhe 
can do this he ean breed wool upon horses, and feath- 
ers upon sheep. The fact is, their feathered legs are 
the grand characteristics of the breed,and are the work 
of nature. Again friend Lamb eays:“ Is it not known 
that Shanghais, especially the cocks, are as much dis- 
tinguished for long shanks, narrew chests and general 
coarseness, as.any other points?” I would beg leave 
to differ with him ia this respect. If his fowls show 
these poiute, it is no sign that mine do so, Well bred 
Shanghais, when they get their growth, both cock 
and hen, have very compact bodies, short legs, and 
are heavy feathered on their legs. So says Miner's 
Poultry Book, aad all.other good judges of fowls say 
the same. It is true, some of the Shanghais of Mich- 





igan have such points as friend Lamb describes, but 
the fault is in the breeder, not in the fowls. If one 
man purchases such fowls because he can get them 
cheap, and sells them to his neighbors for extra birds, 
and the buyer, not being experienced in the matter, 
finds his chickens all legs and neck, that is no sign 
that these are the general characteristics of the breed 
—not by any means, 

Go to the importer for a knowledge of the points 
and peculiarities of the breed, then select your fowls 
of an experienced and honorable breeder, one whom 
you can rely upon, Then breed with care, and if your 
fowls show clean legs, long shanks and narrow chests, 
or black bones or meat, and if they do not out lay the 
common dung hill fewls—then you can have E. H- 





Cressy’s head for a foot ball. E. H. Onessy. 
Troy, Auge, 1855. 
Dundee against the World. 





On this day a hen of across ofthe white Shanghai 
and Chittagong, belonging to Myron B, Davis of this 
place produced a double egg, each perfect in all re- 
spects. The outer egg with the other contained, 
weighed six ounces, and was nine inches in circum- 
feence the largest way, and seven and one-half inches 
in circumference the short way, The enclosed egg was 
perfect and of theusual size. 





M. B. Davis, James Pianx, 
C. R, Cany, N. Dunnau, 
I. Trpen, L. Corts, 
P, Barer, A. B, Warp. 
Dundee, Mich, July 31, 1855. 
Bramah Pootra Eggs and Fowls 





Mz. Eprror Sm: In looking over the April No. 
of your valuable and always welcome messenger the 
(Michigan Farmer) my attention was called to an 
artiele headed “Eggs that are eggs” where you say 
that Mr. G. D. Rogers left with you a large egg, 
and also that if there are any eggs layed this season 
that will beat it, you would like to hear from them. I wil 
give you the weight and measurement ofan egg layed 
by the variety called Brama Pootra, It measured nine 
inches one way and seven inches the other and weigh- 
ed five ounces. By the way, 1 will give you the 
weight of the fowls. ‘The cock weighed in March 
we ten poundseight ounces, the hen eight pounds. 

Respectfully yours. B.'W. Maxcory. 


Moths in Bee-hives, 


Mr. Joseph Stowell of Burr Oak, says, to prevent 
moths from entering bee-hives,made in the common way 
—plain, box hives,—chamfer off the out-side corner 
of the bottom of the hive all round, so that it stands 
upon the inner edge. These hives, he says, have es- 
caped the moths, while others sawed off square at the 
bottom, and standing close by,have uniformly been rav- 








aged, more or less by the miller, 
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About Potatoes. 


Next to whe.t, perhaps, there is no crop raised by 
the farmer that plays a more important part in feed- 
ing the million, than the potato. It is agreat “stand- 
by” for all classes-——high and low,—rich and poor, 
and no meal is considered perfect without the potato 
forms one of the dishes. Whatever then affects this 
crop, affects the public weal, and whatever adds to 
the productiveness of the crop, or insures its healthy 
maturity, adds vastly to the general good. Since the 
potato became affected by disease, much attention 
has been turned to the subject, and a vast amount 
of theorizing has been published, and some very valu- 
able experiments have been made, and still the matter 
is far from being fally understood. We have a great 
many varieties of this esculent, some known for their 
productiveness and stock feeding qualities, others for 
their superiority for table use. Some combine fair 
productiveness with good eating qualities. To find 
out the best and discard the poorest is decidedly the 
interest of each cultivator, for in advancing his own 
interest he helps along the general good, 

Those of the subscribers of the Farmer who read 
Moore's Rural New Yorker, will remember that last 
spring Mr. J. W. Briggs, of West Macedon, N. Y., 
published a challenge tothe country to compete with 
him in raising a larger product from one potato, 
pledging himself to give to every one a free copy of 
the Rural New Yorker for 1856 who should raise 
a larger yield from any variety of potato, (sweet 
potato excepted) than he would from the Wild Mex- 
ican, Mr; Moore of the Rural to be the umpire, to 
whom statements should be sent, giving circumstan- 
ces of soil, variety, cultivation, yield, &c,, and each 
one to pay a fee of ten cents, which fee is to be ex- 
pended in publishing a pamphlet report of the exper- 
iment, toa copy of which, each compotitor will be 
entitled. 

Mr. Briggs has been engaged in the raising and 
dissemination of this Mexican Potato, and has an abi- 
ding faith that it cannot be surpassed in productive- 
ness orsin its good cooking and eating qualities. 
Though it is his desire to give this potato a search- 
ing test with all other varieties, he has a broader object 
in his proposal—to bring out the good qualities of 
other varieties, to collect reliable experiments, con- 
cerning the cultivation, the management, the care, &c.» 
of the p@tato throughout the year, diseases—causes 
—cures, &c.,&c, Although his proposition has elic- 
ited a good degree of competition, he much regrets 
his idea was not conceived sooner, that it might have 
been brought out earlier in the season, and thus have 





have had practical experience in raising potatoes. 
To this end he solicits information from any one of 
any well tested experiments, with any or several vari- 
eties, as to their cultivation, their liabilities to disease, 
preventutives of disease, &c, &. Descriptions of 
varieties, especially of new or old and almost forgot- 
ten sorts, are solicited. Nor does he propose to con- 
fine the report alone to potatoes, but notices of things 
new and promising, or such as have been introduced 
and from experiments seem to be adapted to our soil 
and climate ;and promise to prove valuable, will be 
included, Experiments in the cultivation of vines, 
such as melons, cucumbers, &c., with successful reme- 
dies for bugs, &c., by which such things are afflicted, 
will be included. To this end communications are 
solicited by him, ‘To every one who will furnish ma- 
terial for its compilation, Mr. Briggs will send by 
mail a free copy of the report when published. It 
will be no small labor to compile such & pamphlet as 
contemplated, and its value will be a hundred fold 
beyond the dime Mr. B. originally charged as a sort 
of entrance fee. Mr. Briggs is a man of sterling 
character, and will carry out to the letter everything 
he promises or undertakes. Let, then, every one who 
has anything of value, impart it to him; for just in 
proportion as facts accumulate for its compilation, just 
in that ratio will the intrinsic value of the report be 
enhanced, Thus with the experience of many com- 
bined on one subject, one may gain the knowledge 
and information, that a life-time not thus aided, might 
fail to acquire. Any one desiring to write to Mr. B- 
can do so “free,” by addressing J. W. Briggs, West 
Macedon, Wayne Co, N. Y. T. BE. Werworz. 
North Corruna, Kent Co. 


The Potato Rot. 


Eprtor Micuroan Farmer:—As there has been 
considerable published in your paper on the potato 
rot and as I have seen nothing that corresponds with 
my views, I will, with your permission, offer a few 
thoughts on the subject. 

Some writers claim that the rot is caused by degen- 
eracy of the pliant. What is the effect of degeneracy? 
Why to become dwarfish, stinted and cease to flour- 
ish; but the potato is most liable to be attacked when 
in high cultivation, and growing most luxuriantly. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that aay plant should degen- 
erate or fail, when cultivated ia a climate and soil 
that is suited to it? 

One of your correspondents claims that the rot is 
caused by electricity; another that it is the work of 
insects. If either of these were the cause,one would 
not suppose they would rot afterthey were pat in the 





reached more remote portions of the Union before} cellar. 


planting had been done. He, however, now proposes 
to make the report more elaborate and full,and hence 
more reliable and valuable and to receive any and 

every communication on the subject from those who 


What objection is there to calling it mildew, fun- 


gus, ow a parasite? A few years ago, when it pre- 


vailed to a great extent, my potatoes were not only 





affeeted, but cabbages, peaches and plums. I exam- | 
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ined it as.close as I could with the naked eye. The 
potato was attacked first on the leaves and vines. 
It commenced in a small dark gray spot, which in- 
creased in size very rapidly—the centre turning black. 
We know that the potato is most liable to rot ina 
warm, moist season, Warmth and moisture are nec- 
essary to the production of mildew. One year that 
the rot prevailed,the vines rotted, but as we had very 
little rain afterwards till the potatoes were dug, they 
were not affected to any extent. I suppose it was 
because there was not rain enough to wash the virus 
down to the tubers. 

Some of the fungus species produce seed to any 
amount; the puff ball, for instance, it is said, will pro- 
duce a million or more, There are others of the 
same tribe that are microscopic. The seeds of this 
family of plants are so small that they can float in 
the atmosphere, and be carried from one country to 
another. Hence the wide extent of the rot, both in 
this country and in Europe, almost simultaneously, 

T. W. Dunnam, 

St. Joseph, Mich., 1855, 





The Practical Farmer—Who is he? 


Mr. R. F. Jounsronz, Dear Sir:—Being a 
young farmer, (young both in years and experience) 
and having been but a short time a resident of your 
state, I have felt » modesty in pushing myself for- 
ward into public notice and in dictating to men who 
are my seniors, but still when I see such negligence, 
and want of study, thonght.and management in the 
many farms around me, I cannot help giving free 
vent to my thoughts and feelings, 

And yet, these men, these owners you might say of 
“landed property” are considered “Practical Farmers.” 

The first question which arises in taking this sub- 
ject in view is “who is the practical farmer.” Thisis 
probably the most disputed question in agriculture. 
But in my mind it is easily answered. It is he who 
understands the art and science, the theory and prac- 
tice of farming and can base his plans on no false the- 
ory but on the scientific basis of husbandry, and then 
see them carried out in a manner which shall prove 
his knowledge of the practice, or if you please “by the 
sweat of his brow.” But let us notice the practical 
farmer of the present day, or more properly he who 
cal's himself the practical farmer. Hé can boast of 
an ancestry of practical farmers, who have impover- 
ished his farm, so that he can scarcely make a living 
on it ; but how—is a question, which if you put to 
him, he cannet answer, He lives or half lives and so 
do his family, but how—he cannot tell you. He has 
no system of accounts, and only knows at the end of 
the year how much better off he is or what he is worth 
—by what be has in pocket. My intention is far from 
ridiculing these farmers, but it is to awaken them to 
&@ necessity of improvement, aad if thiebe impossible 


in themselves and they will:not be convinced of its 


truth for 


‘He that’s e-nvinced againat his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Then I ask them, not to deny it to their children. 
Why is it that so many of our farmers’ sons flock to 
our cities, and there pass a miserable half starved-life 
in hopes of receiving employment, and even after they 
obtain it, spend their lives in a close, sultry confined 
atmosphere for a miserable pittance. Is it the ex- 
citement of a city life that draws them? Is it with 
the hope of gaining wealth? Is it the “almighty dol- 
lar” that glistens before them? Witha few. it may be 
80, but with the many—it is the miserable, drudging 
life at home that drives them to it—that drives them 
from all that should be near and dear to them. 

It is because their life at home is made the life of 
a slave rather than a son from the beginning to the end 
of the year, with the exception of a few short weeks 
in winter devoted to the common branches of stady— 
and why should they be so? Isit the want of means? 
I tell them then increase your means by increasing the 
productiveness of your farms. And how shall this be 
done? It can be answered in a few words : 

1st. Subscribe to two or three good standard agri- 
cultural papers and cultivate in yourself and family a 
taste for reading and improvement of mind as well as 
body, this is of the first importance. 

2d. Keep a regular system of accounts charging 
your farm with all the labor and expense of cultiva- 
ton, and crediting it with the market value of the 
of the crops raised; by this means ‘you will know how 
you stand at the end of the year. 

8d. Cultivate less land and do it thoroughly soon- 
er than skim a large tract and cultivate but poorly. 

4th. Convert your hay, straw, stalks and a large 
share of your grain into beef, mutton, and pork, soon- 
er than sell it to be used in this way b spacelaier 

5th. Provide good warm comfortable shelter for all 
your stock through the winter months, By this | 
means you will require less feed and savea tdeal | 
more manure. Provide also if possible shelter for | 
your manure from the washing and evaporating ef- 
fects of rains and sun. 

6th. Pursue a ‘proper and judicious rotation of 
crops, instead of fol omg Pe old method of keeping 
one lot for pasture, another for meadow, another for 
wheat and nt on a a swe 09 ~ po Jago 
them every three or four 
ino nj Beste as font ony deficieny in the soi, ou 
will keep up the original fertility of the land; and last 
though far from least “have a place for every thing 
and keep every thing in ite place.” 

A hundred other hints might be given on this sub- 
ject, but fearfal of tiring the patience of you and your 
readers, I will close, mentioning however to my broth- 
er farmers, only try this plan and I will ntee 
thatin three years time they will find ves 
50 per cent richer in their own and family’s comforts, 
in th of their pocket, in the value of their farm 
and the and herds around them. 

Believe me to be, sir, your very obedient serv't., 





Wx. F, Sanps. 
Jonesville, Michigan, 1855. 
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Lightning Rods. 

During the past year or two, cases appear to be 
quite common where buildings are damaged or burned 
by lightning, while protected by lightning rods. Last 
season the Rural New Yorker gave an account of a 
valuable dwelling being badly damaged by lightning 
in Livingston county, with two silver-tipped lightning 
rods, and considered one of the best arranged patents, 
Also we recollect seeing the statement soon after of a 
dwelling being barued by lightning near Elmira, which 
had arod, The Syracuse Chreniclenames two recent 
cases, a8 follows: Duting the very severe storm of 
rain, thunder and lightning which passed the interior 
of Putuam county and the northern part of Worces- 


ter on Saturday afternoon, the fourth instant, a large d 


three story barn belonging to Mr. Simeon Brady, 
near Golden Bridge, was struck by lightning, and with 
its contents of hay and grain, and much valuable ma- 
chinery, entirely consumed. Loss at least $3000, and 
no insurance. The barn was provided with a rod— 
had copper leaders—but it is not known at what 
point the electric fluid entered, Near Lyon Falls, 
Lewis county, we are credibly informed there happen- 
ed a strange freak in nature. Some ten days. since 
there was a house struck by lightning, two feet from a 
permanent iron rod, shattering the house to great 
damage. This proves that an iron rod when rusted 
is no conductor of lightning, Should not this subject 
be further investigated ? Q. 
Inquiry about Bees, 

Mr. Eprror :—I notice in the last number of the 
Farmer a communication from N. on the management 
of bees, He says driving bees from an old hive to a 
new one can be done with perfect safety. I would 
inquire by way of the Farmer how it is done, and also 
the best method of managing bees while swarming. 

A Reaper or ThE Farmer. 

Otter Creek, August 16,1855 


Population of the World. 


The latest and apparently the fairest estimate of 
the population of the world, makes it eleven hundred 
and fifty millions, viz: Pagans, 676,000,000; Chris- 
tians, 320,000,000 ; Mohammedans, 140,000,000 ; 
Jews, 14,000,000. Of Christians the Church of Rome 
numbers 170,000,000, the Greek Churches 60,000,- 
000, and the Protestant 90,000,000, 








Tue Oriana, or Wueat.—T'wo or three years 
ago, it was announced by Prof, Duval, of Montpelier, 
France, that he had discovered the original of wheat. 

This he believes to be Egilops ovata,—whieh is 
@ grass growing common on the southern borders of 
France. Prof. Lindley has also adopted the opinion 
of Duval, and it appears that they are beth well gat- 
isfied as to its correctness. Dr. Gray says, that tis, 
if true, would be the only instance in which any one 
of the staple cereal grains has been identified with a 
wild original, B 





Heading Cabbages in Winter. 

The following plan to accomplish this desirable end, 
is that which, we are informed, is adopted in the New 
England States, by the best farmers and gardeners — 
there. We invite to it attention in this region, as we 
not unfrequently see much cabbage, which failed to 
head in the fall from various causes, either pulled 
and fed to stock, or left a prey to the frost : 

“Select a suitable spot in a garden or field, six 
feet in width, of any desired length, free from stand- 
ing water ; run a farrowthe proposed length of your 
bed, and throw a back furrow upon it. This double 
furrow will form a side wall of your cabbage house. 
In the trench stand P reed cabbages on their roots, 
leaning towards the furrow at an angle of 40 to 45 

egrees. Let the next furrow be thrown upon the 
roots and stalks of the cabb and another row be 
placed in the trench made by the second furrow ; 
thus proceed until your six feet of width is planted, 
thon let the last furrow be a double one—making the 
other side-wall about the height of the eabbage 
head. Through the whole length of the middle of 
the patch lay rails lengthwise, supported by crutches, 
at a height of about two feet from the cabbages ; this 
will form the ridge of the cabbage-house. Lay light 
brush-wood from the side-walls to the ridge pole ; 
then throw on salt hay, or bog hay, or straw, two 
inches in depth. As the cold weather advances 
throw on dirt until you have a depth of say six or 
eight inches—or even more, when the winters are se- 
vere, and finally spank the dirt roof with the flat of a 
spade, until it will shed the rain. Fill up the two 
ends of yeur house in the same manner, leaving only 
small air-holes of a foot or two diameter, which may 
be closed with hay. The length of the house should 
be on a north and south line. 

In the early spring you will find your most un- 
promising plants have heads of their own, and all be 
thriving and fresh, Try it once, and you'll tryitever 
afterwards.” 


Asparacus.—We notice that it is stated that Mr. 
A. E. Brown, a gentleman who cultivates a fine gar- 
den near Albany, N, Y., raises asparagus very profita- 
bly in the following manner. 

About the first of July, after the asparagus has all 
been cut off, the bed is thoroughly hoed, all the weeds 
grass, and even the tops of the asparagus itself is cut 
off, and the whole raked away. The surface of the 
bed is then left clean and mellow, and as the aspara- 
gus soon springs up again and covers the ground the 
bed is kept free to as its whole strength to the erop. 
In addition to the hoeing, a good coating of well-pre- 
pared compost, liberally saturated with salt, will have 
a most beneficial effect upon this crop. 

Mr. Brown informs the editor of the Country Gen- 
tleman tuat from his bed, 102 feet long by 60 feet 
wide, he sold $93,75 worth of asparagus in addition 
to: what was consumed by two families. This produc- 
tion would be at the rate of $700 per acre! 








Grartinc or Buppinc.—Mr. Stowel says,that in selec 
ing grafts, take the twigs from those branches which 
have borne fruit the previous season; or if you want 
buds, take from those which have fruit upon them. 
By being carféul ag to this you will get fruit, usually 
in two years from insertion—B, 
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HORTIOULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
J. C. HOLMES, Eprror. 


Correspondents. 

We are exceedingly gratified in receiving commu- 
nications frem our horticultural friends, and to find 
they are awake to the benefits to be derived from the 
cultivation of a taste for the ornamental as well as 
the useful in this department of the farm operations. 

With many, the fruit, the vegetable, and the floral 
departments occupy far less attention than they should, 
even where income in dol/ars and cents are concerned. 

The following communications are to the point, and 
we are happy to give to our readers the benefit of the 
experience of the writers; we hope they will contin- 
ue to favor us with useful and interesting matter 
and that our list of correspondents in the horticultar- 
al department will greatly increase. 














Pears. 


J. C. Hormes, Esq., Dear Srr:—I observe in the 
Farmer for July some queries about pears on quince, 
and in the September number* an editorial reply. 
As I have had some experience with them, perhaps 
some account of it may be of value. 

My orchards were planted on new ground as soon 
as cleared, between the years 1848 and 1854 and in- 
cluded the whole circle of fruits. The pears were 
mostly planted in 1850 on a very rich soil of strong 
loam and black sand, often more than two feet in 
depth and resting on clay, the whole gently sloping to 
the east. d 

My collection embraces about ninety varieties in- 
cluding all the most valuable standard sorts, and 
many of the more promising new ones selected prima- 
rily for marketing and incidentally for amateur pnr- 
poses. I have between 200 and 300 trees on pear 
stocks, and nearly the same planted alternately with 
them on quince. I conceived the soil to be well 
adapted to the quince which was one reason why I 
planted them so freely. For the purpose of early 
testing I have worked the dwarf of the same variety 
with the adjacent standards, double working such as 
required it, and training them as dwarf standards, 
branching about a foot or eighteen inches from the 
ground 

The result of the experiment as far as fruit is con- 
cerned has not equaled my expectations, although the 
trees both on pear and quince have grown enormous- 
ly. Ihave generally obtained fruit from the stan- 
dards as soon as from the dwarfs, Had they been 
trained as pyramids, and thoroughly root pruned, the 
result would probably have been different, but I con- 
fess I shrunk from the care and labor necessary to 


manage so many-in that form, added to which is the/ 


consideration that root pruning is necessarily a deple- 
tory process. 

We Yankees are proverbially hasty in taking up 
‘new things, and in the present case the promise of 


early fruitfulness has induced an apparent forgetful- 
ness of the well-known fact. that the quince loves a 
strong if not.a heavy soil,and if it sueceeds in any oth- 
erit is‘only by dint of liberal cultwre, and even then I 
can but believe that in the lighter soils it must. be 
short lived. .The pear when. grafted upon it doubt- 
less infuses into it a portion of its own vigor, but as 
in the case of Mr. Bennet, (who probably lives on the 
sandy soil common about Ann Arbor) the efforts of 
the cultivator will prove insufficient to supply fully the 
pabulum which nature withholds, and the consequence 
must be that after a few crops at. most the fruit will 
become sparse and the tree sickly. 

My experience has been comparatively short, but 
so far my dwarfs (some of them eight and nine years 
from the bud) make as good growth and appear as 
healthy as the standards, But the standards usually 
bear lightly for several years, while from the effect of 
dissimilar stocks the dwarf may be expected to fall | 
rapidly into full bearing, and«I yet expect them to 
yield me handsome returns,before I can reckon upon 
much from my standards. / 

Permit me to present in addition to your list, 
Doyenne d’Ete, Swan's Orange, and Oswego Beurre, 
as free growers on quince and deserving especial at- 
tention. Respectfally y ours, &., 

Plymouth, Seps, 1855 \ 

: T. T. Lyon. 
“The types ma‘le rather c’ooked work with our article on pears 


in the September number, but we hope bot so crooked that it could 
not be understood —Ep. ‘ 


Our Door-Yard Ornaments. 


Mg. Hotmes:—I have often wondered that some 
of our enthusiasts in Floriculture did not oftener ap- 
pear in the pages of the Farmer. Indeed, I cannot 
now bring to my remembrance a single article for 
several years, either from professional gardeners or 
amateurs, on the different kinds of flowers and plants 
which they find most ornamental and worthy of cul- | 
ture. . 

Oftentimes when we are questioning with ourselves 
what to get for this corner, what to put on that bed 
or what shrub will just fit and adorn this little nook, 
some fresh hint from a watchful experimentalist, would 
likely at once set us upon the right track. 

Now I propose to tell you and others, what I have 
been doing in the ornamental line the past season, 
giving you list of what I have planted, for the ben- 
efit of the inexperienced; not that I think that my 
collection is as good as can be made, as far 4s it goes, 
though I have nothing I would discard. I may say 
that I did not make the selection wholly myself, but 
am indebted chiefly to the munificence of kind friends. 

Well, I began early in spring, by planting 130 forest 
trees of different kinds,—maples, elms, walnuts, butter- 
nuts, whitewoods, &c., which have all, bating one, 
grown well, 








Of ever-green shrubs, I have 2 Siberian Arbor- 
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Vite, 1 Holley-leaved Barberry, 1 Tree Bor. Ever 
green trees: 1 Worway, and 2 Silver Firs. Of de- 
ciduous shrubs, I have the African T'amariz, Ribes 
Gordoni, Deutzia Scabra, Pyrus Japonica. Spireas, 
double flowering (prunifolia,) |anceolata, sorbifolia, 
ulmiflora, &c.; common Syringas, Gordon's new syrin- 
gas, a most beautiful thing, flowers in spikes, of purest 
white; Upright Honeysuckles, Flowering Almonds 
Japan Sophora, Koluteria and Snow-balls. Of 
roses I have about 20 kinds, among which are Queen 
of Prairies, Boursault, Baltimore Belle, for climbers; 
Baron Provost, La Rein, Old Red Moss, Giant of 
Battles, Mrs. Bosanquet, Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
perpetuals; the names of the others I cannot call to 
mind. Of flowering plants, I have, first in place and 
beauty, Dielytra Spectabilis, worthy all the praise 
yet bestowed upon it; Campanula grandiflora, C. 





carpatica cerulea, Aconitum cerulea, Achillea ptar- 
mica alba—flowers white and double growing near 
the ground,—Spirea Americana,Frozinella, Clematis 
Slammula and verticella and Phioxes of various kinds, 
all beautiful. This comprises about all of my present 
list, including 6 kinds pwonies, which I should not for- 
get. I intend to add from year to year as my time 
will allow, until I' get a complete assortment. 

No farmer need say he has no time to attend to 
these things; the trouble is, he has no taste for them, 
—no desire to obtain them, though I never yet saw 
a lady insensible to the charms of trees and flowers. 
I forgot to say that I have five kinds of dahlias, 
Standard of Perfection, Amethyst, Gem, Richard 
Cobden, P. farrar Rotchky; I had Mount Blaxe and 
another, but they did not grow. 

Workine Farmer, 














THE LANA WHE PHAR. 





For several years the citizens o f Adrian have been | be met with until about the first of September. No 
familiar with a pear which made its appearance in their | name was known for it, nor was it described in horti- 
market about the middle of August, and continued to | cultural works, nor, in fact, did its. merits seem to be 
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snch as to make it particularly desirable for amateur 
cultivation. During the last two seasons more notice 
has been'taken of it and its habits, and it is found that 
by gathering it about a week earlier than was custom” 
ary, and ripening it ten days in the house, it was so 
much improved as to make it one of the most desirable, 
if not the most desirable of all pears of its season. 

Several trees of the variety were known in the coun- 
ty among old families, a portion, if not all of them 
upon apple stocks, all thriving well, and bearing asa 
general rule, every year. It seems impossible to trace 
the pear to its origin, though it is generally believed 
that the scions were brought here by some of the 
early Quaker settlers from Wayne or Niagara county, 
New York. Probably no person is living now, who 
knows from whence they came, nor are we aware that 
they are now cultivated out of this county, 


Specimens of the variety were sent last year to Mr, 
Barry of Rochester, who in acknowledging the receipt 
spoke highly of them, and requested scions, Mr. 
Holmes of the Michigan Farmer also received speci- 
mens which he noticed in the Farmer's Companion, 
and the variety recomended for general cultivation 
Neither of these gentlemen recognized them as iden- 
tical with any known variety, 

As this pear has had with us no established name 
and was likely at least in this part of Michigan to be 
considerably cultivated, the Adrian Horticultural So- 
ciety thought proper this year to christen it. The 
fact that itis to be found in various parts of this 
eounty and is not known out of it, seemed to render 
a local designation proper, and the name of Lenawee 
pear has been conferred upon it. 

The fruit is of medium to large size, skins lemon 
yellow, with small russet specks, and a lively vermil- 
lion cheek in the sun. Stalk an inch long, generally 
curved, inserted without depression, sometimes below 
a fleshy protuberance. Calyx small, usually colored, 
set in a shallow basin. Flesh yellowish white, a little. 
astringent when fally ripe, bat when mature, tender 
buttery, with a high and quite peculiar aromatic fla- 
vor. Form ovate pyriform, generally more or less 
one sided, and when of large size irregular in surface, 
and approaching closely the shape of the Bartlet. 
Growth of the tree upright; shoots large, dark; leaves 
short, broad, finely crenate. Should be picked about 
the 8th of August, and ripened in the house eight or 
ten days. 

It will be seen that its season is with or alittle before 


the Dearborn. It is not go fine grained and juicy as 
that variety, but has a much higher flavo@, and that 


with its size, which is from two to three times as great, 
make it the more desirable variety for cultivation. 
If, as appearances thus far seem to indicate, the apple 
is as good a stock for it as the pear, this will be worth 
many an additional recommendation, C. 


Chip Manure. 

Epiror Farmer, Dear Sirt—With your permis- 
sion I wish to say a few words through your paper, 
on a subject that I consider of importance to the 
farming community. 

In my rambles through the rural districts in this 
vicinity, I have noticed that most of the farmers are 
in the habit of carting the refuse of the wood pile or 
manure from the chip heap into the road and spread- 
ing it upon cross-ways, and filling up mud holes with 
it, which seems to me a gross. waste of a valuable 
material for many uses. I do not pretend to know 
whether or not chip manure has any great per cent- 
age of fertilizing qualities, but I consider it an excel- 
lent article for mulching fruit trees, and for a top 
dressing for many kinds of soil on grass land. If this 
is the case, there is a great waste of a valuable mate- 
rial, annually, in disposing of it in this way. 

I have no objection to making those abominable 
places in the roads as good as possible, but I think it 
can be done at a cheaper rate from the banks of riat- 
ural earth that are always to be found at the end of 
every causeway, and save the manure for the benefit 
of the farm on which it accumulates. 





Yours, &€., Joun Davis, 
White Swan, Mich., September, 1855. 
The Apple Worm—A Query. 


Mr. Epitor:—How am I to get rid of the worms 
or grubs which infest apple trees? I have an orchard 
which has been bearing several years, which is infested 

0 avery great extent with the common worm which 
is found just beneath the outside bark, and as a natu- 
ral consequence the trees are dying, and if their rav- 
ages are not checked, they will soon do their work. 

I noticed in a former number of the Farmer, Mr. 
Tibbit’s remarks in regard to scattering salt around 
the trees, or sowing it on the land. Will he inform 
me through the Farmer how much he puts around a 
tree, and at what time of the year he applies it. 

Yours respectfully, Farmer, 
Dover, Mich., Sept. 1856, 


A New Rasrserry.—The “ Oatawissa Raspberry” 
is the name of a new variety that has been diseovered 
at Catawissa, Columbia county, Pennsylvania. The 
property of this new raspberry is that it continues to 
fruit from the time the berries commence to be per- 
fected, till the frost puts a stop to farther yield. The 
plant is said to have originated from a wild specimen 
discovered in the graveyard of the Quaker meeting- 
house of Oatawissa. 








ga A mixtare of tar and oil, half and half, is said 
to be a good application for lice on trees. It should 
not be put on the extremities of new wood, nor be 





allowed to touch young buds. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


TO EFFIE. 


Si isccmns i} heb ee, 
coul 
Surely [am too bashfol a maid, 
And yet Seomutat Stight— 
How enra Dg quite,— 
Fora lover to wets te, 

But—if I were not afraid. 


I can brew, and can bake, 
Almost soything make;— 
Though am giad if my Mamma is by. 
Have a talent for bread. — 
Vine—or Graham instead;— 
When the pumpkine are red, 
I can uch @ love of a pie. 
You are older I know; 
But the years quickly go; 
And though Pee 80 wonderfal green, 
= —_ eee than gay;— 
m looking— pay 3— 
Wi.! be sixteen in — 4 
And ch me! the sweet May of sixteen! 


And what joy—but to shine, 
In the Poet's warm line;— 
Not the belle at the ball and the rout; 
But enchanting the men, 
With cur Heart in our Pen! 
And what then? ©! why then,— 
We would get a dear lover no doubt! 





But, as ever my fate,— 
Tam always too late:— 
Yon have reaped the rich harvest from me. 

Loving Efie—ah! you— 

And rav, what will you do? 

You already have two;— 

give me the one—A. B. 0 
Mixxrz, 





Spare the Trees. 
“Woodman spare that tree,’"— Morris. 
Yer, “ woodman spare that tree,” 

And spare, oh many more, 
That clustering they may be 
Ever, near your cottage door. 

And why not spare the trees, why not leave some 
of nature’s symbols, and amongst her grandest are 
woods in nature’s beauty drest; and how trifling the 
expense only to withhold the devastating, hand and 
what a contrast would be presented to the present 
state of the country, one of the most beautiful parts 
of the universe, and capable of remaining so, if not 
improving, if the hand of the spoiler could be with- 
held, and a few trees suffered to remain, just where 
nature nourished them, grouped as some are, and 
again in rows, as if intended by the giver of all to 
adorn the possessions of man. And why not let them 
stand, I ask? How beautiful their shade for the 
weary traveler along the road, and from the dullest 
apprehension will arrise a feeling of respect for the 
occupant of so lovely a retreat. And the grove where 
the children may frolic on the green turf,—how 
exhiliarating to both mind and body, and how spon- 
taneous this love of nature, (which should be strength- 
ened instead of checked,) as “to the grove, to the 
grove,” is heard as they go forth to enjoyment, Alas! 
that so many of our houses for public instruction 
should be left to burn in the rays of the sun, without 
one spreading bough to cast its protecting shadow, 
thus rendering it a longed-for, rather than disliked 
place of heat and dust; and how many a beautiful 


home spot has been rendered dreary, dismal and un- 
couth, by this “cutting and searing”. process, There 
are beautiful localities not a thousand miles away, that 
were not to be rivaled anywhere in nature; the gentle 
slope, the grove, and long line of wavy saplings, plead- 
ing for their birthright, but in vain; along comes the 
terrible ax, and the beauty of the place is destroyed 
forever; for the hand that will destroy the works of 
nature will not supply them by any of the substitutes 
of art, What is a more sure index to the character 
of a land-holder, than the appearance of his estate, 
You see a home stripped of the attractions nature de- 
signed it should have, and you have a grasping, ava- 
ricious, or a careless, thriftless, irreverent character 
before you; (for he that regards not the works of na- 
ture,will have but very little reverence for their author) 
whose soul is as over-run and narrowed by noxious 
weeds, as are usually his possessions, gradully hedging 
up and forbidding cultivation, till at last he is obliged 
to flee and commence in another place, and ten to one 
he'll pursue the same round of life. His children, if 
they chance to possess a different nature, must con- 
tinually have their branches lopped off, till the old 
adage, “ like father like son” at last proves true. It 
has often been said in clearing a new place: “who 
wants to see alot of stubbs left among the stumps in 
the way, I mean to set out trees, fruit trees suit my 
notion.” But alas! these too are usually wanting, and 
if perchance they should be scattered about, what is 
more sublime or grand than a tall native, waving its 
protecting branches around and above your cottage? 
Leave it, I implore you, no matter of what genus, 
whether it be oak, elm, ash, maple, poplar or what, 
if not for yourself, for others. And now show your 
magnanimity and not let one, or even two, cast an un- 
favorable and narrow shadow over your character, 
but let many in groves and ranks show that you are 
a man of taste and refinemert. 


I would say a word to those whose enclosures are 
where the object is to make the most of your posses- 
sions, as in the city, or village, if you have an inch of 
ground, fill it up with trees; many will not do this be- 
cause their territories are small, I will remind such 
of what Hesoid said to agriculturists, thousands of 
years ago, “that half of such an estate was worth 
more than the whole” within these limits, however 
small, they fill you with surprise; remember if you 
cannot have verdure on the soil, you can have it in 
the air, s0 keep waving about your dwelling some tall 
monarch of nature, The associations of children will 
twine like wild vines around it, and if any doubt that 
he will be itter or happier for it, he little knows with 
what feeliffgs the wayfarer turns from the wilderness 
of men, to the shadows 


Where once in childhood’s care'ess days, 
He strayed a stranger yet to pride.” 





Luty Witpwoop. ‘ 


‘ 
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Preserving Fruit by Hermetical Sealing. they were when sealed up, and with their flavor un- 
ing : changed. For small fruit, it is best to make a syrup 


We are glad to sce that year by year the old prac-| without water, and boil the frait in it only for a few 
tice of making large quantities of preserves in every | minutes. 
family, is declining; and that sweetmeats are giving} Mr, Doddridge of this city has experimented largely 
place to a mors simple, healthful, and delicious article, | with the use of different. kinds of cans, and gives the 
namely, fresh fruit preserved in its natural state, by| following instructions: 
perfectly excluding the air, Peaches, quinces, pears, apples, should be pealed, 
Fresh peaches, strawberries, &c., are certainly a| quartered, and the seeds removed before preserving, 
greater luxury in mid winter than the same fruit pre- They should be placed in a kettle and be brought to 
served with sugar, while the expense is less, and the/a brisk boil, with as little stirring as will prevent them 
amount of skill required no greater. from scorching, to avoid breaking the fruit, The 
The self-sealing tin cans, now extensively intro-| fruit should be kept boiling while the cans are being 
duced, are far superior to the old kind, as the house-| filled, Tomatoes should be boiled and the skins ta- 
wife can put them up quickly and safely, without the| ken off, and then placed in a kettle and brought to 
aid of a tinner; they are as easily opened as closed, |a boil, kept so while filling the cans. 
and the same cans will do for successive years. These] Fill the cans quickly from the boiling material in 
self-sealing cans are made in different ways. Some/the kettle, and immediately place on the cap, (which* 
are sealed by screwing a cork upon a rubber compress/should be warm,) fitting it closely to the shoulder of 
and applying melted bees-wax; others by warming the| the neck of the can. Blow or wipe the moisture out 
cover and pressing into a rim of cement, which snr-|of the gallery which the heat of the can within a little 
rounds the top of the can; others again are sealed/|time will dry off. Then fill ‘the gallery with cement. 
with a peculiar kind of soft sodder. This takes less time than filling with cold fruit, and 
The chief agent in the work of preservation is heat.| heating the can up in boiling water. 
If after the application of heat for a certain time, (by Fresh stewed fruits of all kinds may be kept in 
which process the air is expelled,) the article be sealed | these vessels. It will only be necessary to stew the 
up hermetically, it'will remain unchanged for an indefi-| fruit as for the table, adding the amount of sugar nec- 
nite period. e will briefly describe the method of] essary to make it palatable;—fiil up the vessel with 
putting up fruit in this manner, as given by several |the hot fruit and seal at once. All ripe fruits pre- 
manufacturers: served in this way, will bejfound as fresh in the winter 
First select good fresh fruit or vegetables. Stale |season as when it is taken from the tree and stewed. 
and fermented articles can never be preserved. Veg-| How to know that the Can is hermetically sealed, 
etables decomposing quick, such as green corn, green| and that the contents will keep —The contents as soon 
peas, asparagus, should be preserved within six hours} as they cool, will slightly'shrink, leaving a vacuum, and 
after being picked, particularly in hot weather. Ber-|the top and bottom of the can will become concave, 
ries always within twenty-four hours. Peaches, quin-| from the pressure of the external air, This shows 
ces, pears, apples, should be pealed, and the seeds re-|that sealing is perfect. Set the can in a warm place, 
moved before preserving, andiif, after four or five days, the concave condition 
Vegetables should be partly cooked first. Such as/of the top and bottom remain, all is right. But if 
corn, peas, and potatoes, should be boiled ahalf an/they swell out, fermentation has commenced. 
hour; asparagus, a quarter hour. To vegetables, add} As soon as this is perceived, open and heat the con- 
a half a pint of the water they are cooked in to the/ tents as at first. 
quart. These directions apply to every kind of can, the 
Fill the can with ripe fruit, adding. if desired, aj only difference being in the mode of sealing, and for 
little sugar—simply enough to render the fruit palat-| these particular directions accompany the cans.— Ohio 
able, and set in a vessel of water, (warm or cold.) | Cultivator. 
Let the water boil, and continue boiling until the + 
fruit is well heated through—say for a half an hour. Kor Housekeepers. 
Direction has been given to simply let the water boil, ——— 
but such direction is defective, as at this time| Exper Berry Pre.—Strip from the sprigs a suffi- 
the fruit in the centre of the vessel will be scarcely | cient quantity of the purple, or sweet elder berry to 
gen Fr ange the mer a —_ —_ a cover your crust to the depth of half an inch, dissolve 
100 Wi e place. ie neat mus ou, ° . 
Seleee iia semlentdls decussate wae tae a small teaspoon even fall of tartaric acid in a gill of 
water, which pour over the fruit; use sugar plentiful- 


is sufficiently heated, seal the can and the work is : 
done. ly, and sift evenly over the whole, half a teacup ful! of 


Another was to make a syrup of two pounds of|flour; add butter if you choose, cover and bake well. 
sugar for six pounds of fruit, using halfa pint of water| When well made, tastes not sensitive can scare tell it 
for every pound of sugar. Skim the syrup as soon as/¢7, whortleberry pie. 


it boils, and then put in your fruit and let it boil ten : . 
minutes, Fill a oe. and seal up hot. Some make| Ps# Cxusr—In making pastry for pies, to every 
a syrup of half a pound of sugar to every pound of| teacup full of butter, use one third teaspoon full soda, 


fruit—and some use only a quarter of a pound of|or a like quantity of saleratus. If lard, use about 
erger to a pound of fruit, while some 6” sugar|half as much. This renders the crust tender and del- 
icate. 

To kee hes, pare and cut them up. Ifthrown| Baxep Tomators.—Tomatoes, pealed and baked on 
into cold Sian they will retain their 5 Br and|a flat dish, as we bake apples, (or even baked with- 
color. Heat them in the cans as above, or boil them|out pealing) when done seasoned with salt, butter and 
ten minutes in. a syrup. In this way, strawberries. | pepper, is, we think, the most luscious way of prepar- 

pherries, cherries, plums, peaches, &<., &c, may |ing this excellent fruit. 

ept any length of time, in the same condition that Mrs. E. P. F. Braver. 
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Visiting Common Schools and Teaching. 


“I would climb, but fear to fall”—so once wrote 
Sir Walter Raleigh. I would scramble into the 
columns of the Farmer, or any other good place, and 
if possible blow a blast into the ears of the people of 
Michigan, so loud as to cause them to open their eyes 
and give better heed to our common schools. But 
in attempting this I fear that I shall fall so low as 
to be passed unnoticed, If I have not wisdom, my 
intentions are good, and without boasting I can say 
that in teaching I have somewhat of dear-bought 
experience, The question of common schools has 
so often been a theme of discussion through the col. 
umns of the Farmer that I am afraid of it; never- 
‘theless, it must be handled, turned over, opened, 
looked into, Its importance demands it, And this 
is my excuse. It is admitted on all hands that our 
schools are not what they should be. Yet we are 
ready to acknowledge that they are being improved. 
So we will not despair. But schools seem to take 
improvements from outside pressure. Like old fogies 
compelled in spite of their moral stupidity to ac- 
knowledge that the world does move. 

But if parents would take as much interest in the 
education of their children as they do in looking after 
things of minor importance, we soon should have a 
great change for the better. Very few men, whether 
farmers, lawyers, merchants, mechanics, or any other 
class, but look diligently to the inmates of the pig 
sty, hen coop or stable, while to the occupants of the 
school room they give no opportunity to welcome 
their appearance, Do your parents censure me for 
comparing the care given to brutes to the attention 
that you bestow upon the intellectual training of 
your children? Yet which do you labor the most 
diligently to develop—the nice points of the brate, 
or the fine susceptibilities of the intellectual child ? 
Many think that they are discharging all educational 
duties if they get out to the annual school meeting 
once a year, What a blessed thing for them that it 
does not recur more frequently ! 

Perhaps they sometimes think of their younger 
days, and do not wish to visit scenes that recall so few 
| pleasant recollections. But let no one ever visit a 
|, school unless he can, while there, and after leaving, 
mind his own business. You may cenverse with schol- 
ars in school, and with teacher out. of school, but 


mind, your own. business. But this advice is out of 


place. Thereis not going to be an immediate rush 
to see what the schoolmaster is about. 

Parents cannot find time to visit schools. And 
| why should they? It certainly is¥not the fashion. 
|| They book, feed, clothe and send their children to 
| school—that certainly is sufficient. Sufficient for 
| what? To get the little fellows out of the way ? 
| Very few men will employ a mechanic to do a piece 

_ of work unless he is a workman, and for proof of this 


they generally demand some satisfactory evidence, 
and then the man that does not oversee and know 
whether his job is being performed in a workman-like 
manner or not, is justly considered negligent. 

The hired man of the farmer, the apprentice of the 
mechanic, or the merchant’s clerk ; the conduct, con- 
versation and labor of either of these undergo daily 
a scrutin‘zing investigation by their employers; but 
let hired man, apprentice or clerk enter the school- 
room in capacity of teacher, and how soon are.all 
things changed. The teacher is lord of all he surveys, 
Apparently without much care or anxiety, children 
are by their parents committed to his care for instruc- 
tion, and the child from his training may receive a 
bent, an inclination, an impress of character that shall 
prove an honor or a disgrace to itself and friends ever 
after. In view of his responsibility, why exempt the 
teacher from the general rule? Others are obliged 
to show what they have done, and sometimes how 
performed, The, good teacher cares not how often 
you examine his work, for this not only incites his 
scholars to study, but to be more thorough. And 
the teacher not capable needs his work investigated, 
for he has done enough in the way of teaching before 
he has lifted the school house door latch. I should 
be doing injastice to the children if I did not say a 
few words in their behalf. Some people send their 
children to school two or three hours out of the day, 
two or three days out of a week, and two or three 
months out of the year, and by two or three years of 
such schooling expect them to become intellectual 
prodigies. Now it manifestly is for the advantage of 
all parties concerned that the scholar should be at 
school regular, and in good season. Let no one an- 
ticipate that a scholar will progress in learning that 
attends.school in a hap hazard manner. To ensure 
success, everything connected with a good school re- 
quires system, order, regularity. 

Should this find a place in tie columns of your pa- 
per, Mr. Editor, it may be followed by a few thoughts 


on teaching. 8. Barent. 
Jonesville, August, 1855, 


HovseHoip Measvures.—As all families are not 
provided with scales and weights referring to ingre- 
dients in general use by every housewife, the fol- 
lowing may be useful: 

Wheat flour, one pound is one quart. 

Indian meal, one pound two ounces is one quart. 

Butter, when soft, one pound one ounce is one 
quart. 








Loaf sugar, broken, one pound is one quart. 
White , powdered, one pound one ounce is 
one quart. 
Best brown sugar, one pound two ounces is one 
ts size, te are one pound. 
, ten e 
Kitson luge table-aponnfuls are a pint, 


eight are one gill, &c. 
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State Fairs for 1855. 
iO be prinn ga00ng October 2— 5 
New Yoik.............-. Elmira..........-.2- “ 2— 6 
Nashville............ «“ 2— 6 
Tiinois- 2.22.22. Chicago, .... 4 o—i1 
Connecticut-......---.--- Hartford ......-....- «s 9—11 
+ yg MW eccrcccncuted CWUUiRascece ccvtese “ 9—12 
BDO < Hhacdudacnndevusuce Pairfield,..........-- “ 10—12 
North Carolinia......... na < hsc,  sbhe “ 16—18. 
Indiana...........-.-2-0- Indianapolia-........ « 17—19. 
OS ERS. NEL ee bisiiesdt abo c § 

Maryland...........-.... Baltimore... ......... “ 30—Nov, 2 

The State Fair. 


After some little dilatoriness on the part of the 
people of this city in. raising the amount neces- 
sary to have the annual State Fair held at Detroit 
the present year, ample means to meet the cost of the 
fixtures and buildings have been subscribed, and even 
something more than the executive committee re- 
quired. This happy rasult, however, we must admit, 
is a good deal owing to the activity. and earnestness 
with which a number of citizens of Ypsilanti put in a 
claim not altogether groundless, that the State Fair 
should be held for this season at that flourishing and 
enterprising place. The claim gave rise to much dis- 
cussion between some of the citizens of Ypsilanti and 
the business committee of the State Society, consist- 
ing of H Mxrz, of Detroit, J. Bamzy, of Troy and 
P. K, Leaon, of Utica; which,now thatitisall settled, 
it is not necessary to repeat or recapitulate. ‘The dis- 
cussion woke up the people of Detroit to their duty 
as the commercial centre of the State, and they have 
come forward and shown really how they regard the 
favor that the State Society confers upon them by 
holding this great annual meeting of the farmers,stock 
breeders, machine manufacturers, inventors, and others 
interested in agriculture, at their city. 

The business committee have already made the fol- 
lowing appointments of superintendents of the various 
departments, while the Secretary, Mr. J. C, Hotmxs, 
is occupied fully in aiding them, and carrying out their 
directions and the plans they have adopted, 
Superintendents of Cattie,—Samuel Burnett and William 

Seperiabin dit of Sheep—Francis Lydon. 

Superintendents of Domestic Manufactures—Minot T 
Lane and John May. 

Superintendents of Mechanics Hall—William Champ and 
William Cole. 

Superintendent of Fine Arts—William Dun 
Superintendents of Needle, Shell and Wax 
Parker and L Goodrich, ij 
pe ed npg of Dairy—Edward Mason. 

Superintendents of Miscellaneous Articles,—Isaac W. 
— and J. M. Holbrook. 

uperintendent of Machinery and Implement Grounds 
—Wn. C. Groutt. 
Superintendents of Floral Hall—Strong, A. H. Stowell, 


8. Farrowman, 
Superintehdent of Horse Gate—J. Braddock. 


wrike—0. 


* Superintendents of Cattle and General Entree Gate— 
John Mason and J. Mooney. 

Superintendents of Ticket Gate—David Kendall, 8. | 
Starks, Geo. M. Allenand C. D. Rogers. 

Superintendent of Calves and Bulls—Reeves. 

Night watch—H. Brown, John Lathrop, U. B, Ale and 


Dennis Dunn. 





Ja We cannot permit this number to go to press 
without calling attention to the article from Mr. Betts, . 


.|giving a description of the very valuable blood stock 
‘tof horses, which have been brought into Southern 
-| Michigan by Messrs. Smith and Crippen, of Coldwater, 


Branch county. We are inclined to think that we 


‘| have had no attempt in this State to improve the 
35—%6 |horses of Michigan, on so large a scale as that of 


which this is a record, while the high and well- 
known reputation of the stock itself proclaims far 
more than any mere words of praise, the intrinsic ex 
cellence and great value of this importation. We 
sincerely hope that the gentlemen who have made so 
spirited an investment, will meet with an ample re- 
ward. We have no doubt they will, In laying the 
foundation of their stable, they have gone to the foun- 
tain head, and got as pure a strain of blood as there 
is to be had in this or any other country for the pur- 
pose for which they intend to use it. They have not 
been content with doing the business by halves, as 
taking up animals at second hand, The time is propi- 
tious for this enterprise. There isa general disposi- 
sition on the part of the agricultural community in 
favor of improvement, especially in horses. Good an- 
imals are in demand, while poor ones cannot be sold 
at any price, and the supply is not by any means equal 
to the demand. They have also a very wide field, 
which at present is unoccupied. Nearly the whole 
of Michigan, Northern Indiana and part of Illinois 
and Wisconsin will afford them an ample market for 
all the mares and stallions they will raise from this 
stock for breeding purposes. 


soeteaeiiitetinan 

far We have received from the Secretary of the 
State Agricultural Society of the State of Illinois, 
their invitation to be present at the Fair of that State, 
which is held at Chicago the present year, and: for 
which the most liberal preparations have been made. 
There is also to be a Railroad excursion through the 
State of Illinois after the fair, of all the distinguished 
guests of the Society, for which we-also have received 
an invitation. We regret very much that prior en- 
gagements deprive us of the pleasure of such a trip, 
“but our friends in Hillsdale County have got a lien 
upon us at the time when the exhibition is held in 
Illinois, which must be redeemed, and which will not 
permit us to visit the prairie State, and view its mag- 
nificent agricultural resources in all their length and 
breadth, this year. 

gar Postronement.—The Fair of the Ingham Gounty 
Agricultural Society will be held at Mason, on the tenth 








oe of October, 1855, instead of the third;—the State Fair 
having been noticed to commence on that day. 
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Trrau or Horses.—The business committee of the 
State Agricultural Society, after hearing the repre- 
sentations of those most deeply interested, and discuss- 
ing the propriety of haviug a trial of speed, have re- 
solved to have a trial of speed of the breeding horses 
and mares, and the matched teams entered at the 
State Fair. This trial will come off on the Saturday 
succeeding the State Fair, and therefore will not in- 
terfere with it in any way. The notice has just been 
handed to us as we go to press, and we publish it as 
follows: 

TRIAL: OF EORSES. 

It is proposed to have a trial of the Speed of Horses 
which may be entered for exhibition atthe next Pair of 
the State Agricultural Society of Michigan, to come off on 
Saturday, the day after the fair, in Hamtramck. If the 
Executive Committee of the Society shall at ite next meet- 
ing, Sanction the same, it will be held under the auspices 
of the Society; if not, then under the superintendence of 
the citizens of Detroit, 

The lists of competition to be confined to those horses 
entered at the fair, as above, and restricted to the follow- 
ing classes and rules: 

Class 1st.—Trotting Stallions. 

Open only to trotting stallions, owned and kept in this 
State for the improvement of stock. 

For trot, best two miles in three, to harness, premium, 
Silver Cup. 

Class 2d.—Blood Stallions. 

Open only to thorough baed Stallions, owned and kept 
in this State for the same purpose. For run, best two miles 
in three—same premium as clase 1. 

Class 3d.—Brood Mares. 

Open only to mares owned and kept in this State for 
same purpose. For trot, best two miles in three, to go as 
they please, same premiufn as class 1. 

Class 4th.— Matched Horses. 

Open only to Matched Spans, driven together as match- 
es, mee ar in this State. For best trot. five to ten 
miles, in discertion of Committee, Premium, Silver Salts. 

Class 5th.~-Single Horses. 

Open only to horses not kept for sporting, and owned in 
in this S’ate, For best trot in 3 to 5 miles in discretion of 
Committee. Premium, Silver Spurs. 

ADMISSION TO THE GROUND 25. CENTS. 

The competition to be under the superintendence of a 
Committee, hereafter to be named, who will give due notice 
of the tims and place of entry, and make such other need- 
ful regulations as the occasion may require. 

H. METZ, Chairman Business Committee. 
Michigen State Agricultural Society. 
September 22d, 1855. 


To curr Hams.—The best receipt I ever used is to 
take 7 Ibs. coarse salt, 5 Ibs. brown sugar, two 
ounces saltpetre, ounce pearlash, and four gallons of 
water; boil all together and scum it well. When 
cold put it on the hams and let them remain in it 
eight weeks. For beef or verison, three weeks will 
be sufficient. 

The above is the proportion for 100 —_ 





Coldwater, 1855, 

Rearine Macutyes.—It is calculated by those 
who pretend to know, that between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand reaping machines will be manufac- 
tured and sold this year. This speaks well for the 
wheat crop. If all parts of the country had suffer- 
ed from the re tear ye of the fly, as have the 
counties of St. Joseph, Cass, Kalamazoo, Calhoun- 
Allegan and others, of Michigan, manufacturers 





‘Riding Hobbies. 

A public journal recently censured several noted 
farmers for hobby riding. Now, for our own part we 
feel quite well disposed towards all enthusiasts in ag- 
riculture, or horticulture, or floriculture, or any oth- 
er kind of cultwre. We regard all:such as moving 
beings. Whether a man is an enthusiast about fine 
horses, or whether his hobby runs him into short horns 
or Devons, French sheep or chickens ; or whether his 
enthusiasm is of so diffusive a nature as to prompt 
him to have every thing about right;—to all such 
farmers we say go ahead—you are the pillars of the 
great rural Temple, You are, and will be respected 
and honored ; for whatever improvement you make 
in your chosen department, is public property, and 
goes into the general treasury-box of experience and 
practical wisdom. 

But these drones—these stand-still farmers (?) to 
whem the more you preach, the more regardless, it 
would seem, they are of all good systems and rules in 
farming. Who pen their cattle in the highways from 
May to November, and house wagons ard tools in the 
streets. With such farmers we have little ‘patience, 


or sympathy, They have no “hobby”—no determina- 
tion to undertake that improvement this season, and 


make another advance the next season—no moving 
them at all, except in the old grand-father fashion, 
and when the hey-day of life is spent, you will find 
that old Joshua was more expert than they in the 
atts they have been all their lives long practicing —B. 





Use or Saur 1x Cooxine VecrraBLes.—A Ger- 
man Professor writes: “If one portion of vegetables 
be boiled in pure distilled or rain water, and another 
in water to which a little salt has been added, a deci- 
ded difference is perceptible in the taste and odor, and 
especially in the tenderness of the two. Vegetables 
boiled in pure water are vastly inferior in flavor. 
This inferiority may go so far, in the case of onions, 
that they are almost entirely destitute of either taste 
or odor, thongh when cooked in salted water, in ad- 
dition to the pleasant salt taste, a peculiar sweetness 
and a strong aroma. 'They also contain more soluble 
matter than when cooked in pure water. Water which 
contains 1.420the of its weight of salt is far better for 
cooking vegetables than pure water, because the salt 
hinders the solution and ie Sage en of the soluble 
and flavoring principles of the vegetables. This ex- 
plains the advantages in the use of salt in cooking, 
and the impossibility of correcting by subsequent 
addition of salt, the want of flavor in vegetables that 
have been boiled without it.” 


Ia Messrs. Hubbard and. Davis have a fine stock on 
hand this, which they invite those who are planting 
orchards oF laying out gardens, to examine. We know 
them to be skillful and careful, and what they sell can be 
relied upon. 

Winpsor Nourserizs.--Mr. M. Dougall, of the Windsor 
Nurseries, offers a fine assortment of trees and ornamental 
plants and shrubs for sale; we call attention to his adver- 





tisement. 
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The Markets and the Prospects. i oa ° 
Since the harvest there has been less wheat of Michigan ait bigan S$ to ch Ath iste v. 


sown up to the present time than in any season that we 
remember. There has been a constant call. for wheat 
but neither grown wheat or sound wheat has come forward 
in any considerable quantities. The price of wheat has 
been altogether ruled by its quality this year, which has 
been far from uniform. Some parcels have been sold for 
$1.00 and 1.06 per bushel, while on the same day other 
parcels from the same neighborhood have brought 1,25 to 
1.374. For sound grain, none of which has been grown, 
1,374 to. 1.44 has been paid within the past week. Flour 
which we know has been purchased and sent forward from 
mills along the line of the Michigan Central Railroad to 
New York, and for which returns have been made of the 
sales, does not promise well. Letters say that it is more 
difficult for the agents to get it off their hands every day, 
and that the city traders generally are refusing it at any 
price, on account of it becoming known as made from 
grown wheat. The average rates at which even good flour 
for the week has sold in that market has been $7.75. To 
transport a barrel of flour from Detroitto New York costs 
as follows: 


Freight *y steam to Dunkirk or Bu”alo,- - - - - + - $075 
Ippurance, + * = = © © «= © ee ew 2 2« © OM 
Freight by Ra‘lroad to New York - - + + + = ee 0 85 
Comaitesion at New York at 25 per cent, - - + - + + = 0 2 


It will be seen, therefore, that the dealer whose flour costs 
him in this market $6.50, has little or no margin. The 
demand for export at New York has been more active, and 
prices are firmer of late, especially since the arrival of the 
Baltic steamer. It is generally conceded that the crop 
in Great Britain for this year is not so good as it was last 
year, But then, throughout France and Algiers, and the 
countries bordering on the Mediteranean which usually 
supply large quantities of wheat, the crops are good, and 
have been harvested in good order. Besides, in Great 
Britain herself, all other crops of both grain and vegeta- 
bles are most bountiful, An English Agricultural Journal 


lately received says: “ There never bas been raised in 


Great Britain such an immensely productive crop of tur- 
nipsand potatoes as there has been grown this year.” Stil] 
as there is more demand for export, it is probable that the 
inquiry will increase, should prices on this side of the 
Atlantic give any encouagement to foreign buyers, It| w 
cannot yet be said what the prospects of the winter are. 
The wheat growers have held back, and while it is conce- 
ded that there is an immense stock of grain in the country, 
there has been solittle offered as yet, that rates are not 
fairly settled, nor do merchants feel satisfied thatthey will 
not farther decline, while all growers think that they may 
yet advance from some cause connected with the foreign 
crops, or the war. At this presentjtime the telegraph noti- 
fies us of a decline at New York and Buffalo, caused by the 
large receipts. 

We call the attention of farmers to the high prices pork 
is commanding is likely to remain at this season. Pork 


per barrel is now worth $25 here, Jn New York it is not} 1865 


worth quite so much, but the stock is greatly reduced, and 
it is now probable that every hog which farmers can bring 
to market this season will make up in some degree for low 
prices of other articles. Corn keeps up to 67 and 70 cents 
per bushel. Oats bring from 30 to 32, wi'h a full supply. 
Butter sells at 18 to 20 cents, and cheese is worth 9to 11 
cents. Salt has advanced, owing to the unfavorable season 


for its manufacture. Coarse salt is worth $3.00 per cask, 
and fine, 1.70 per bbl. Jn other articles there is no ae 
since last month’s quotations. Dried apples and w 
beans are scarce and much want 








Devons. 


No-6—[No name.] Bullowned by Gersham Noyes, of Ad- 
ams,Hillsdale Co., Michigan; and purchased from W. H. 
Miller, who obtained this calf from E. P. Beck, of Wyo- 
ming Co., N.Y. This bull was calved June 2d, 1°51.— 
Sired by Splendor; Dam, Ellen, by Red Jacket; g. grand- 
dam Devon, imported by William King, of Long \sland 
and sold by him to Wm. Garbutt, of Wheatland, N. Y. 

Splendor was got by the Dibble bull, imported by Mr. 

Vernon, of Genesee Co., N, Y., in 1834, out of Cleopatra, 

bred by Wm. Garbutt, by the importation of King of 

Long Island, and Patterson of Baltimore. 

Red Jacket was bred by Mr. Garbutt, and is a bull of 
thé Patterson importation, 

[We are sorry that Mr. Noyes has either not learned the 
name of this very well-bred animal, or else he has neglect- 
ed to write it out, If the animal has not yet been named, 
we hope he will give him one forthwith. If he has been 
already named, we hope he will complete his register by 
sending us the name forthwith. The pedigree was not re- 
ceived until it was too late to write to Hillsdale and get an 
answer before going to press. If no name has yet been 
given him, suppose we let him stand named as he is num- 
bered in our Stock Register, and call him “ No, 6.”] 


Meteorological. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR AUGUST 1855, 
BY L. WOODRDUFF, eyed | AAPOR Mic. 









Thermometer at....7 A. M. P.M, 
Highest temp. in month, aye 4th) a 9 (8d) 769 (8d) 
Luwest “ « #, 9th) 6% (i8:h) 52 Pa & 18) 
Orr ee 13 

Monthly meen... cos ecdbck Se nhe sneneccccccccocaes ar Vo 

MONTHLY VARIATIONS. 
Greatest daily meun,...........2. .-522--2--ee eens + 78° (3d.) 
CPR RE SG ATL SP IIE IIE --64°6(1 th.) 
Greatest Odily range, -25 © (20th) 
east 0° (26th.) 
CHE UREN, sitecdueSbcons cn avescaheceder cts conctuceged« 17. 
Part cons, bE USED od tne saad sberinnguneel -souetubagedense se 2. 
Cloudy lp siti maton dvweyuagt cthgpianqeabengnesacenebes 12, 
— on whieh PURGE oi 5S didn iibnh condeddad tudendiuboe¥ 9, 
Total amount of. TAiN,.. .ccceccconnovese cocceses 1,504 nches 


» 2.Payas N., 1 day; E., 1 days "4 ey 6 days; SW., 4 days; NW. 
8 Saye; NE., 6 days; Sh. 7 days. 
REMARKS. 

A violent thunderstorm and heavy rain occurred on the morning 
of the 4th; after this dite,ho» ever, there were few storms and but 
little rain. The moath has been throughout rather cool, and the 
average tempe ature at 2 P. M. is 12 degrees below that of August, 
1854, 

There was high wind on the 9th and 17th, and thunder on 11 
days. The lowest Saromter was 28,890 oa the 8tb, and the high 
est 29.517 on the 19th. Below the means of temperature for the 
season ending August Sist,’55, are compared with those for the 
same seasou ‘£4, 


Temperatu:e 7 As to. 2P.M. 9P, M. 
1854 Average, 6..7 61.79 68.89 
él. 74. 66.2 


Mean of reason, 154, 


T al amount of ra dur'n the same riod '5! 
o 3, per 665114838 





Tue Horse ABD ALLAB Curzy.—We call attention to 
the advertisement of the horse Abdallah Chief, with the 
certificates whieh are appended to it, We understand that 
this horse will be one of the competitors for the first premi- 
um of the State Society offered for horses of all work, and 





also at the trial which is noticed for the Hamtramck course, 
the day after the Fair. 
¥ 
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Sundry New Varieties of Plants and Vegetables. 


D. D. Tooker writes to us as follows, relative to 
the productiveness and quality of some of his seeds 
and as the letter was not intended for publication, 
but only for our own information, it may be relied 
upon as truthful. Mr. Tooker, we dare say will ex, 
cuse us for making these extracts from it without 
asking his leave. He says: 

“T have just paid my subscription to your agent, 
up to July, 1856, [He need nut have written that, 
he is always in advance, just as all of our subscribers 
ought to be, but unfortunately for us the great ma- 
jority are not.] My little patch of Australian wheat 
yielded at the rate of 84 pounds per dozen of small 
sheaves, was light, being somewhat grown. [But 
you ought to have told us friend Tooker. how much 
ground your 12 small sheaves covered,or how many of 
them there would have been to the acre] My Mex- 
ican potatoes are fine this fall, are entirely free from 
disease, have no hard spots in them as last year, and 
are, we all think, the best potato in the world, in 
every respect. My Poland oats are handsome. Corn 
never bid fairer for a heavy crop than now. My 
Flour corn is about clear of frost, I think, Those 
who have raised enough of this variety for their bread 
will find it an exccllent substitute for good wheat 
bread occasionally in room of the grown wheat flour 
of this season.” 

Seeding New Land. 

Will some one of the readers of the Farmer please 
give me information as to the expediency of seeding 
new oak openings to clover, herdsgrass, or orchard 
grass, harrowing the seed in without plowing ; soil, 
clay loam andsand. Can I succeed in obtaining good 


pasturage, or would it be better to first plow the land. 
E. BoE. 





Little Prairie, August 16, 1855. 
[We do not believe good sward of any grass or 
mixture of grasses can be obtained without the seed 
is sown after the natural or old grasses are destroyed 
by thorough tillage. When we say “a good sward,” 
we mean an even production over the whole surface. 
However, if any of our numerous correspondents can 
cite their experience to the contrary, let us hear from 
them, and let them give all the particulars—such as 
the treatment of the field before the seed was sown ; 
the quantity of seed, and per acre ; the kind of seed 
used ; and length of time it took for the grasses sown 
to outgrow, and take the place of the original, or nat- 
ural grass, or plants. All this is necessary to be 
known, to understand whether it was a profitable 
manner of getting a pasture field, or whether the loss- 
es occurred by the delay, and the non production of 
large pieces of the field, would not be in many cases 
equivalent to the expense of breaking up and plowing 
the field before sowing.—Ep. ] 


, 





AGRICULTURAL Boox Srorg.—Messrs. Kerr, Morely & 
Co., ofthis city, have added a new department to their 
business, and have made arrangements to keep on hand a 
very fall supply of ‘agricultural works of all kinds and of 
the most standard character. We have had the pleasure 
of examining a ‘arge supply of works which they have re- 
cently received from eastern publishers, and found that 
they could furnish them at prices which were very reason- 
able. We found on their shelves works on the principles 
and theory of agriculture, the Breeding and Raising of 
Animals, Gardening, Architecture, Rural Ecenomy, and all 
that relates to rural life. This firm will also keep on hand 
all new works as soon as issued. 

They have also for sale at wholesale and retail, a very 
extensive stock of school books, which can be procured 
from them at less rates than they could be purchased and 
brought here from the eastern publishers. 





Is Amongst our exchanges, the Michigan Journal of 
Education is one that is much valued, for the sound inform, 
ation it communicates relative to the schools of this State, 
and the excellent influence it exercises in pushing into 
public notice the necessity of amore systematic practice 
among teachers in the district schools. It ought to be 
well supported and widely circulated, having the highest 
talent and the most experienced professional teachers in 
the State engaged in writing for it. Itisedited by Prof, 
J. H. Gregory, one of the Principals of the Commercial 
College in this city, who is assisted by such well-known 
names as Prof, EB. O. Haven, Ann Arbor;'Prof. A. $8, Welch, 
Ypsilanti; Prof. D. Putnam, Kalamazoo; H. A. Pierce, 
Marshall; Mrs. M. A. W. Dunlap, Jonesville; Miss F. E, 
Babbitt, Coldwater; Prof. R. Patch, Ontario, Ind., in behalf 
of the N. Indiana and 8. Michigan Teachers Institute, 





Tuy Tarp Nationa. ExuisiTion.—The most exten, 
sive preparations are being made to render the great Nation 
al Exhibition of the United States Agricultural Society the 
most successful one that has yet been held. For this year 
Boston has been selected as the place in which it is to be 
held, and the time is October 23 to 26th. Twenty thousand 
dollars have been guaranteed to pay expenses, and there 
are ten thousand dollars offered in premiums on stock. 
Among the most prominent, $200 is offered for the best 
bull and four cows from any herd in the country, For the 
best thorough bred stallion, $200; and for the best stallion 
for all work, $200. The other premiums are in propor- 


tion. 
u 

" ga “Tue Invenror.”~-This is the name of a new peri- 
odical, which has just been issued from the press of New 
York by Messrs. Quinby, Haskell & Co., 271, Broadway. 
This publication is intended to give much necessary infor- 
mation to patentees and inventors,relative to new machines, 
implements and discoveries in mechanics, It is handsome- 
ly printed and illustrated with engravings, and will contain 
a list of patents and claims for each month. 


Seep WaEat.—David Hatch, of Macon, Lenawee county, 
writes us that he has received, this season, 500 bushels of 
Mediteranean field wheat, of which he has sent us a sam- 
ple, that we pronounce very good, andif the whole lot is 
as well cleaned, and looks as well, we should want no seed 
in better condition, 











Ja The Christian Almanac for 1856 for family use has 
just been issued by the American Tract Society, and we 
are indebted to Messrs. Raymond and Cook, publishers of 
this city, for a copy of it, We find it a very usefal little 
work for reference. It is beautifully illustrated and printed. 
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State Teachers’ Association. 


Orrick or Sup’r Punic Inetirerions, 
Lansino, Avaust 7, 18:5, 


Applications in accordance with the provi-ious of law havirg 
been rece yed at this cffice from the fullowinz places and ther 
victnitie-, and the s»me be ng. regard: d by th's department as eligi- 
ble, the undersigned would hereby announce that averies of State 
Teachers’ [nstitute:, to commenco on the evrni:-gs of the dav nam d 
below, and to continue in session ten working days, sevecally, w.1l 
be held as follows, viz: j 

At Detroit, August 27th. 

At Romeo, beg’ nni: g Septem* er 10t. 
At Flint, beginnirg September 24th. 
At Grand | ig eginning Ovtoter Ist, 
At Niles, beginning October 15h. 
At Coldwater, begiuning October 22nd. 


UT'LITY OF TEACHER® INSTITUTES.—Tes- 
chers’ Institutes have received the earnest approval of eminen 
Educators since their establishment in this country, neal fifteen 
yearsagoe They constitute an efficient agency | oth in providicg 
well trained t achers for the schorl room, and in cultiva ing an 
intelligent and active public seutyment in favor of Educat'on.— 
Wherever they have been properly conducted, the people have been 
awakened to a liviier interest in the education of their children, 
and a marked improvement inthe cha‘acter of the insiruction given 
in our primary and higher schools, has been apparent, th 
series of State Teachers’ Institutes » ay be productive of great pul« 
lic benefit, it is exr: estly requested that al’ good citizens will lend 
whatere of aid or influence they can to insure a ful! attendance of 
the Teachers of the State nd all persons corte . plating the 
charge of Schools the ensuing season. it is hop-d wil avail them- 
selves with a'acrity of the b nefits here cff-red, and at!end some one 
of those Institutes from the beginning to the close of the a: ssion. 


THE BOARD OF INSEFRUCTION— Will be composed 
of able and experienced Teachers and Lecturers, aad will include 
Members of the Faculty of the No:mal Schovl, and of o:her literary 
institutions of the State. 


LOCAL COM MITTEES.—It is desirable that a commit 
tee of acti:e irienca of the cause sdovid he mediately aprointed 
in each p'ace where #n Institute isto be held, with whom the un- 
dersig: ed may confer, and who may materially aid in m*king the 
necessary local arrange: ents for the successful prosecti ion of the 
enterprise, 


‘LECTUBFS AND INSTRUCTIONS. FREE.—All 
the expense which Teachersand thers tterding the Institutes will 
be for board, which in some ins'ances I em #8. ured will be at con- 
siderably redneed rates, and +-8;e ‘ially ‘or ladies, ef which due no- 
tice wil be given by the Local Committe-s; or, at jeast, informa 
tion may be had touching the mat er by 1 a a to them. 

IRA MAYH W, 


Sup't of Pablie Instrustion. 


* In enc? calculations, call the year 364 duys, . This wiil prevent 
a troubles: me fraction, 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY! 
SIR JAMES CLARK'S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS 


PROTECTED 
BY ROYAL 





LETTERS 
PATENT, 





P wees. from a prescription of Sir James Clarke, M. D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Tis invalu«ble Medi- 
cine is unfailinz in the cure of #11 those painfal ana dangerous dis- 
eare: ir cident to the female constitu ior, 

It moderates all excess, removes all obstructions, and brings on 
the moathly period with regularity. These Pills should be used 
two or three weeks previous to confins ment ; they forti y the con- 
stitution. and lessen the suffering during 1 bor, erabling the moth- 
er to perform her duties with »a‘ety to herself and child 

These Pille should not be taken be females during the rinst 
THREE MONTHS of +regnancy, as they are sure to bring on miscar- 
riage, but at any otner time they are safs. 

ln all ca-es of nervous and ern! »ffections, pa‘n in the back and 
limbs, heavin’ss, fatigue on slight exertion. palpitation of the 
heart, lowness of spirits, hystevica, tick he: dache, whites, and all 


| the painful d:seases occasioned by a di-ordered Aig these Pills 
t 


will effect a cure when all other means have taikd, and a' though 
& powrriul remedy, do not contain iro :, calome’, antimory, or any 
yo —— —— Price, in the U 
all directions accompanying eac! a e. Price, in the United 
States and Canada, one Poti 5 
Sole agents for the United States, 
I, C. BALDWIN & CO 
’ Rochester, N. Y. 
N.. B.—$1,00 enclosed to cither of the Agents will ensure a bottle 
of the Pills by return mel. 
Morr's M. Pes wholesale and retail agent, 122 Jefferron avenue, 
Jun sfaira) Detrcit; and so!d by H. Simoneau, E. C. Torry, Moore 
& Durfee, and by.druggists generally} [oct] 





So. M. SAXETON c& Co., 
152 Fulton Steg N. Wry 
UBLISH THE +} OLI OWING BOUKY FOR THE COUNTRY, 
nent fiee of postave to any pat of the United States; 
1. Browne's Ameriean Field-beok of manures, $1 25. 
2. Browne’s American Pou'try Yard, twenty-sixth thousand, $1,00 
8. Browne’s American Rird Fancier, cloth, 50 ots. 
4, Vadd’s Americ-n Cattle-doctor. cloth, #1,00, 
5. Dana’s Muck Manuva’, cloth, $1,00, 
6. Tana’s Prize Eseay on Manures, 25 cts, 
7, Stockhardt’s Chemical Fiel4 I, ctures, $1,09, 
&, Rinke’s Farmer at ome, $!,25. 
9, Rui«t’s American Flower Gard: n Mrectory, $1,25, 
10. Buist’s Family Kitchen Gard ne-, 75 cts. 
11, Norton’s Elements of Scientific and Practical Agriculture €0c. 
12, Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry, for schools, 


25 cts. 
13, yor eb Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 
,00. 
14 Johnaton’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 
1 


14. Pownineg’s Landscape Gardening, #3,50. 

16. Fessend:n’s Complete Farmer ond Cardener, $1,25. 

17. Fes:enden’s Amo’ ican Kitchen Gardener, 25 cts.; cloth, 50. 

18, “ach’s Progressive Farmer, 60 cts, 

19. Richard:on’s Domes:ic Fowls, 25 cts, ‘ 

20, Richardson on the Hore; Variet'es, B: ceding, &e., “5 ete; 

21, Richardson on the Diseases and Manace'rent of the Hog, 25 ota. 

22. Richardson. on the Destruction of the Prats of the Farm, 25c's. 

23 Richardson on the Hive and TI: ney-bee, 25 cts. 

°4, Milburn ard Stevens on the Cow and Dairy Husbandry, 25 cts, 

25, Sk’ nner’s F1 mente of Acriculture, 25 cts, 

26. Topham’s Chemistry » ade easy for the use of Farmers, 25 cts. 

27, Allen's T-eatire on the Culture of the Grap+, $1,00. 

98, Allen on the Diseases of Domestic Animals, 75 cts. 

29, A'ler’s American Farm Book, $1,00. 

30, Allen’s Rural Architecture, $1,25. 

3', Par“ee on the Cultivation of the Strawberry, &c., 50 cts, 

82 Vedder's Tarmer’s T and Vensurer, 50 ctr, 

23 Phelp’s Bee-keeprr’s Chart, 25 cts. 

3¢ Gnenon’s Treatise on Mite! Cows, iIustrated, 28 c's 

85. Gurn’s Do~estic Medicine, a book for every married man and 
woman. $3 0'. 

°R, Randall's Sheep Huabndry, $1,25. 

8”, Youatt, Rendall and Skipner’s 2 epherd’: own Book, $2,00, 

38, Yourtt on the Breeds ard Management : f Sheep, 75 cts, 

39. Youatt on the Horse, $1 25, 

49, Vonatt, Martin, end Stevens on Caitle, #1,25. 

41, 1 peony and Martin on the Breeds and Management of the Hog, 

5 


5 ota, 
42 Munn’s Practical Land-dreiner, 59 cta, 
43. Stephens’ Book of the Ferm, complet», 459 illustrations, $4,00. 
44, The Architect; or Plans for Country Dwellines; $6,09. 
45, " haer, Shaw, and Johnson's Principles of Agriculture, $2,00. 
46, a Landsca e Gardening, Patks and Pleasure grounds 
1.5, 


, 
47. W eks on the Honev Ree, 50 ctr, 
48. Wilson en the Cultivation of Flax. 25 eta, 
49, Miner’a Americen Bee-keer er « Mennal, #1.00, 
50 Quinby’s Mvateries vf Bve-ke: ping, $1,00, 
fl. © ttage and Farm Bee-keeper, 50 cts, 
h?. Elliote’s American Fruit grow r's Guide, $1,25. 
h3. The American Florist’s Gu'd-, 75 cts 
54. Eve-y Lady her own Flower Gardener, 25 ots.; cloth 6 eta, 
55. “he American Rose Culturiat, parer, 25 cts., cloth, 50 cts. 
5% Hoare on the cultivation of the Vine, 59 cts, 
47, Chorlten Cold Granerv, from lirect American Practice, 59 ets. 
5%. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 2 vola,, $2,50. 
59. Bem nt’s Rab’ it Fancier, 59 ots. 
69. Remeelin’s Vine-dresser’s Vanval 60 cts, 
61, footer pen Flower and Vegetable Gardener's Compan‘on, $1. 
oct-lt 


FRUIT THREES, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, &C. 


HE ST'BSCRIBERS offer forsale this fall a large asvortment of 
FRUIT TREE®, Ornamental Tree’, h ubtery.Flow ‘ring Border 
Plants, Poses, Bulbous Roots, Asparague, ie Plant, Strawberries, 
Raspterries, *¢, vpon the most reasonable terms, and they urge 
upon thore wishing to purchase to call upon them before purcha- 
sing elsewhere, as they feel disp-sed to sll very Low. They have 
a lurge amount of Treesin a bearing state, also Eve greens of jarge 
s‘ze They are also importing an extens'ye assortment of 


Seedling Evergreens, Nursery Stocks, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, &c. &c., 


A portion of which will be offerrd to the trade ‘ Our Nurvery is 
situated two miles from the City Hall, down Fort street. Cata- 
logy es supplid gratis to all post-paid appl cants enclosing a stamp, 
or upon appliertion at the store ot M. a Webster, Jefferson avenue 
or the store of Hiram Walker, Woodward avenue. De:roit, 
Mery racked ta ve best m*nner and delivered in Detroit at any 
place designate: o charge ior delivery. 
HUBBARD & DAVIS. 
Detroit, September, 1855. — [ort-2m] 
ATL ROAD Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, Saw 
R Milla, Straw Cutters, always on hand, 
Ciy-3t’} D. 0. & W. 8, PENFIELD. 
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NEW PRINCIPE: NEW REMEDY: NO PorsomMm: 





RHODES’ FEVER & AGUE CURE, OR ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA ! 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 


Fever and Ague, or Chill Fever, Dumb Ague and 


other Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, §c-, §-c, 





The di-eases are common t* many localities of the Umte State:, 
tut wherever they prevail, Norih, ~outh, East or West they all 
eqaally spring from the sxme miasma! cvuss, The great variety of 
symptoms oun forms of di«as- is ow nz p“incipally o differ: nce in| 
age, sex, cons itut‘on end habits of the suff-rers ; but as the cause 
is the sme, they will all equal'y yield to a remedy that is co., petent 
to overcome or remove that cause. 

By the laws of oo every principle has its epposi:e, and for 
every disease, or cause of diseas., there is a oungate or in o ber 
words a specific remedy, All Maivria, whether arisiag frov marsh- 
es, stagnant water, Decomposition of Animal and Vegetable mattes, 
or even new y cleared anus, is the samy in character and effi.ct ; ix 
a} oison flo- ting in the atmosphere, causing disease to all who 
breathe it. lp accordaoce with tho-e una terabie ‘aws ¢overning) 
the uneri g affinity subsisting between opposites, tuere is in the 
preparation before us, offered to the ; ublic. 

THE NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 
wh'ch neutralizes the po‘scn whenever {: comes in contact with ‘t, 
even in the ope air, and when taken intern«lly, c»mplete'y purifies 
the system affected by it of its banefal influence, and thus restores 
ana preserves he: lth, 

The remedy is believed to be entirely new, and unknown to any 
but the Proprietor who distinctly claims the fo lowirg ex'raordi- 
nary results from its use : 

It will fostantly check t he arue in persons who have suffered for 
any length of t me—from one day to twenty years ; and by contin- 
uing its use, according to the directiors. 2 red:cal cure will be ef 
fected, the patient conticuing tree from the complaint for years. 

In its oreration on the poison in the system, it wil immediate'y 
relieve all the dist essing symptoms of b'llious or acue diseases, 
a: d when the d.sease 1s cured it will entirely preve:t the accession 


of 

’ GENERAL DEBILITY AND NIGHT SWEATS, 
which r0 often follow the administration of other medicines, The 
pat ent at once b. gins to recover appetite and stren,th, and con- 
tinuex te improve unti. restored to perf-ct health. 

By is use fever and ague may be banished from every family and 
c'aca in the community ; farmera, mechanic:, aud all laboring peo- 
ple may be using this er‘icle as a 

PREVENTIVE, 
and pursue their re-pective avocations in perfect ssfety from 
or tilliou att»cks during the s'ckly season, which is often w 
the most va'u«bie part of the year. 

8 nce che introduction ot the CURE in every part of the Usited 
States, its success has be«n so c»mplete ard unva-ying as to have 
fully p oved these assertions in favor o* its extraovdin sry mer't. 

When these declurations were mnde at the date of its intro- 
duction, they seemed incredible to miny, even of the mos: cun- 
did minds, because all the resources of science had been taxed in 
vain to subdue Ague sufferers, all their remedies or treatment, 
whether scien:ific or empirica , have been limited to the use of 
poisonous and destructive drugs, s.ch as Arsenic, Quinine, “er- 
Cury, Strycin'ne, &c. The effects of these are sometimes worse 
tuan the disease they subdue, and when such rem. dies fail. or give 
only temporary re ief, the:r poisonous effects are only superaded 
to the poor suflere:’s first complaint. 

On this account, «gue su ‘erers should wi Bh get careful 
about using any secret : ever and Ague re ics, not» ithstand- 
ing the makers of them uniformly assert that they my be taken 
with perfect safety, even when it is noto:iously well k1.own that 
their poc-ncy depends sole-y upon destructive poisons, 

Now, as 4 proof thit the Remedy is not only valuable on. ac- 
count of its powers to cure disexse, but that it is also 


WORTHY OF PUBLIC C N#IDENCE 
BECAUSE OF ITS 

’ SINGULAR AND KN'IRE HARMLESSNESS, 

The following certificate from 0.,e of the mst celebrated chem- 

ists in the United St .ces, has Leen ubtained, and a copy of it is at- 


tachea to every bottle : 
New Nork, June 1}, 1855 

I heve made a chemical examination of ** KHO E>’ FEVER 
AND AGUE CURK,* or“ ANTI) E TO MALARIA,” and have 
tested it for Arsenic, Mercury, Quinine and-trychnine, but have 
not found a particle of either in it. nor have [ found any sub 
stance in its composition that would — injurious to the con- 
stitution. JANES R, CdAILTON, M. D, Chem‘st. 

It isa stubborn fact, therefore, that this Keme ty is destined 
not «nl. to relieve the human family f om malarious diseases but 
to do an met SH work by preventing the taking of other 
medicines w % harm. 

The entire ab-ence of any baneful ingred ent, makes this Rem- 
— more Valuatle as a cute, than it is as a preventive. 


ne, 
em 





oison already lurk'ng in the'r veins, to develop it elf :n a vio-|outside w: appe 


and a 
Thore differ- 





eaten, should be tender, juicy, and not overd: ne. The food should 
ve th roughly marticated, »nd regular hours for meals « bserved. 
8 nce costiveness or unheaithy jo»-eness «f the bowels, is vir 

nicious Curing the sickly seasons, the st»te of the bowels shi uld 

6 ¢lo-ely watched’ and, if — reguleted by diet. The pa- 

t ent can in most Cases, earily accomplish tus » Ost desirable end, 
by refraing from ‘th ngs wh ch constipats, and taking ruch clet aa 
loosen tive bowels if costive; aud so on the contrary if too loose 
avoid everything of a relaxing nature. 

Among other articles of diet, the fol’»wing possess c>rstipat- 
ing qua ities: common fine wheat bread, more specially that 
made by ‘the baker,’ because it too of.eu contains atum in its com- 
position ; boiled milk ; cheese; pepper in any fori ; ralted and 
smoked meats and fish; andr: neu sugars; tut coarse wheat 
breai of domestic make; cO:n bread ; eu:n and rye bh: cad ; fresh 
butter; raw mik; rarcly cooked ‘resh m-ats, especially veuisun 
and pork ; raw sugars and «01 .s8ses, are laxative. 

HABITS UF Lif «,—Avveid oat door air f:om the time of sun- 
set unti! an hour Or two «fter sumri e, for the malaria or miasma- 
ta of infested dis:ricts, is most abun ant ani active dusing tue 
night, a tright sun soon Causes it to dis-pyear; Also avoid ex- 
posure to «ump chil. y winds, over exertion, i regularity of babits, 
an iety of mn,or other like predispoun; causes siveping 
apartments located in the upper stor.es are much more hea! hy 
chan those of th» fist cr lower ene, becauss the poisonous air is 
the heaviest. ‘ihe -ystem should have all necessary repow. 

Some constitut One are able to ie ist all influences for months 
or years, while others are pro tr. ted by an ague attack after on- 
ly a f W days expusvre. And it generail, hippens that those cas 
vs most spee ily produced are th»: must 8; eedily cured, while those 
whee con: titution have been graduaily un:‘ermned by the -ubtie 
poison lurking in the system fx a length of time, require a great- 
er period in which to :egain their health. 

u most instances there are several days’warning given Ly pre- 
monitory symptoms bc fore the disease breaks out. Be sure to hed 
these, and by commence.ng the use of this med cine accurding to 
di:ect:cns, you ore assu 1 of arresting it in a‘ivance, and of be- 
ing entirely free from avy ague uttack during the Whine sea-on. 
Just compa: é the trifling cost of th.- article with the io:mense loss 
by time consu-.e.4 by sickness, an 1 obse:ve what an argument the 
great differen eis in favor Of usi-g th.s certain preventice 

The folluw.ng directiun for using this medicine aust ce strict- 
ly Owerved, 

if the patient is ruffering from any form of Intermittrnt Fever, 
or Ague. it shouldbe taken three times a day, half an hour before 
cach meal, a.d so coutinued until the p:tient fea:s that a perma- 
nent wnd r-dical cure is effected. Merely “ breaking the chili” is 
not curing the cisease, it is ouly tho cummencement. If the pa- 
tient has been dise.sed a long time, or for a lo: g time exposed to 
Malaria, the greater the period required for an effectual cure.— 
puch nay require several vottles ot this remedy. One or two tot- 
tl-s will suffice for crdsnary cases ; ove bottle will occasionally au- 
swer, but cannot always be relied upen for a permanenut cure. 
will also be prudent to take it once or twice a day, accord:ng to the 
unhea:thiness of the locality, unt:l« beavy frost appears, if in a 
cold or temperate climate ; if where frosts do not vecur, then it 
should te taken till some litle t me after every vestave of the com- 
plaint has di sappesed. 

It will generally te found necessary to precede this medicine by 
a mi'd cathartic or anti-billious purgative. The very best thin 
tor genera! use is a moderate dove of Castor Oil, the object of which 
is to cieanse the stomach aud free the biliary passages Kumum- 
BER that where thisis necessiry, or there is costiveness, tt musr 
BE ne or the operation ut the antidote will be seriously ob- 
stru sted, 

THE OBE—The bott'e must first be shaken until all the ingre- 
dients sre thouroughl, mixed, The quay Br an adult is a ta- 
ble spoonful. It will be best, however, for ies Or teeble patients 
to commence with two-thirds the quan tity Auy sensation of naa- 
sea, or unpleasant feeling at the stomach, is a signal for the dose to 
ve lessened. Most people could take three times the amount with- 
out any uncomfortuble feelings. 

For children abeve six years of age, about one-half of a table 
spoonful; and from three to six years, one-thi.d of a tabie spoonful. 

rom one to three years, thiriy urops; und uader one year, ten to 
fifieen drops, taken cl ar or in a little water. Much lurger quanti- 
tics, however. tian are necessary to expel disease may taken 
without any png 

ONLY CAUTION.—In certain speceified cases pour the contents 
of one or more bottles of the Cure into shailow vessels, (dining 
plates) and place them iu sleeping rooms; tor the vapor rising from 
the medicine, acd also the air wafted across, or circulated over tie 
dregs of it, after the liquor is evaporated, will counte:act and des- 
troy, to a degree comm nsurete with its exposu)e, the mia. mata or 

ison contai:ed in the apartment. This mode of exhibiting the 

use 8 ould likewi-e be reserted to, when very young infante are 
ex) to malarious situations. 

‘The bottles in waich tiis medicine is put up have the words 
“Ruo gs’ Fever ap Agus Coxe” blown in the glass,and on the 
ris the name of tue medscine, (the copy right of 
which is secured,) and the signatnre of the proprietor. These pre 
cautious are adopted to prevent counterfeits and imitations. 

‘lhe reliamce for its sucecss is entirely wpon ite actual merits 
—" it is introduced and used. ‘hese wili be considered suili- 

ent. 

Prepared and sold by the proprietor, 

JAMES A. RHODES, Providence, R. I. 


For Sale ty RIGBY & DICKINSON, Detroit. 
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THE BUFFALO NURSERIES 
Caklands Gardens and Green Houses, 


Rw TLY consolidated under the pro; rietorship of ‘he unde - 
signed, contain now one of the largeat and most complete 
6.vcks in the evuntry. 

OUR FRUIT TREES 
Are of the highest order, embracing all the best varieties of 


Apple, Fe stat 
ear, ec 
Peach, Cherry, 
Plum. 


Tocether with Gra es, Currants, Gooseberries, Figs, Raspberries 
and St:awberries, 

THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
plete, tising all the mort desirable kinds ¢f T'r+es, and 
of large viz, Al-o a large stock o: ROSS, and other SHRUBS 
and PLANTS. 


THE GREEN HOUSES 
Are undoubtedly the most extensive in the couctry, and in point of 
construction the most complete. The stock of Piante is large 
and weil xssorted; and to these who are filling new houses, offers 
great ind::ce ments. 
Catalogues will be furnished to ap licants and all enquiries 


cheerfully answered. 
Threct to MANLEY & MASON, 
Buffalo, N Y¥ 


[xept 82] 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 
BooxkX AGINTS, AEHOYT! 
THE GOOD TIME HAS COME! 


Good Crops!—Good Prices!—Go d Books !— Good 


Business ! 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 


Publish the following superior boc ks, which are 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS 

published in this Country, for the sale of which ‘hey want an active 
Agent in every county of the United states and Canada. The busi- 
ness pays from 

FIVE TO EIGHT DOLLARS PER DAY, 
afl rding to the fitness and ene gy of the Agent, and there is mo 
Possibility of Loss. Asmalicapitaifrom twenty to fifty 
dolia.s only is required, 

1. Pror. Goopricu’s Last Great Work, A 


HISTORY OF ALL NATIONS, 


From the earliest Pe:iod to 1854, by 8. G. Goo izich, 1223 royal 8°0. 
pp. 700 iliustrations, 70 Maps. 
{PF Sold only by Agent—exclusive territory giving. 

2. A CompLETE ExcycLopgepia OF ANIMATED NATURE, 
Containing the history, habits and mo‘ies of life of all the classes 
living bei gs cn eartu, inthe ocean, and the air. Quarto—13.0 
Ilnetrations. 

029" 8uld only by Agents —not for sale in Bookstores. 
3. Taz Farmer's Every Day Book, 

Containing the popul 1 Practical and Theoretical 
Agr culture, and 1200 Laconies Apothegm. Octavo, 654 
4. Frost & Deaxn’s Inp1AW Wak8 AND CAPTIVITIES, 

In two parts. I, The Indian Wars; and Il. The Indian Captivities 

of the United Statex, 360 illustrations. 

GH" Sold only by Agents. 
3. ‘lus Famity Docror, on Home Book or H&aLtH AND Mzpi- 

oImE, 
By a Philadelphia Phyeician. 630 octavo pages, 
6. Tue Picror1aL Encyc.opepia, 

Of History, Biography and Travela—octavo, 648 pages, ilJusirated 
with 360 eugraving-. 

(ce Catalogues of the and of 150 other popular boeks for the 
people, containing full aogies ars, sent gratis, on application. 

cdress 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publish ers. 
26 Park rr” te Yerk, or 107 Genesee-st., Aubarn. 
' sep 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
Profitable and Honorable Employment. 


HH Subscriber isdesirious «f having an ageutin each count: 

and town inthe Union. A capital of fom $5 to $10 only will 
be required, and «nything like an efficient, energetic nan can make 
from three to hve dollars per day ; some of the Agents are realiz- 
ing twice that sam Every infurmation will be given by address- 
ing, wih a stamp to pay retura le:ter, 

WM. A. KINSLER, 
oct.-2t® Box 1228 Philidelphia, Pa., Post Office. 


ig 








+ 
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COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE. 


Waterman Block, Woodward Ave. 
Droid, = gi : 


W D. COCHRAN, Prine!pal, 
E. COCHRAN, Asst in Ladies Department, 
H. G. SPAFFORD, Esq., Lecturer, 
M. E. BARRETT, Teacher of Penmanship 


a 
— 








TS THE INDUCEMENTS WHICH THIS IN- 
STITUTE has heretofo-e presented, and which h»ve been re- 
sponded to by a liberal patronaze, Mr. C. now offers the additional 
adyan'‘age o: tho ough instruction in Peninanship 

Mr. Barrett's system is Spexcerian, his atyle elegant and business 
like, his explanations lucid and strictly scientific, and ia these re- 
spacts he can well aff.rd to challenge competition. 

Mr. C, presents the futher inducement of a new fystem of teach- 
ing, which he has orizinated, and of which he hassecured the Copy 
Right. With these advantag+s Mr. C. can with confidence claim for 
his ins‘itution a rank equal to that of any o her ei ‘her east or west. 
The fol'owing testimonials will vo.ch for the czaracter of the 
new system: , 

We have examined Mr. Cochran’s system of teaching Bock Keep- 
ingin which the Student is requi frem a simple statem nt of 
transactions to frame the original documents of every tind, enter 
them in the Day Book, Cash Book and auxiliary Books and file 
them away, going through the various processes of Counting-reoia 


duty, 

We believe that Mr. C. has “ae a deficiency in Mercantile 
instruc ‘ions that has long been felt, by rendering the student famil- 
iar with original documents and the entries to be made from them, 
and we feel confident that the system must commend itself te public 
favor. 

The I'st of subscribers to this testimonial has swelled to such an 
extent .OVEK ONK HUNDR!D 4¥D TWHYTY,) that itis not practicable 
to embrace it in an advertisement, Ofthe number are sixteen who 
have been members of other Commercial Colleges, who say the 
have not seen the meth: delsewhere, (see ca'alogue and arches} 
Ladies and gentlemen from the country are invited to call and sat- 
isfy themselves, 


MERRILL, POWERS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Stone Pipe for Conducting Water, Gas, 


Sewerage, &c. 


HIE above Pipe is manufactured from a superior article of Pot- 
ters Clay, glazed upon the inside with an extra sup-erwr article 
ot pure clay. (Whieh in the process of burning forms a coat of 
pure glass.) Ix then burned so tuat itis bard.r than the hardest 
granite rock, will conduet wate: miles and discharge itself just as 
pure as when it leaves the spring, neither earth, water, gas, frost, 
Or acida, of any hind have any effect upon it whatever; w li stand 
a pressure of at least 500 feet head. is made in joints of about 
inehes in length, with a tenon on one end, and a socket on the 
other; is laid ina good article of water lime cement, whieh be- 
comes stone of itself atter remaining in the ground say 30 days.— 
Be ow we give prices per rod at the faetory. 





py bre We 
“yy 6 1,60 
“eu « 2,00 
rh eu. es 
“ : “ « oa 


All orders or commanications in relation to the above pipe ad- 
dressed to AKRow, or MIDDLEBURY, Summit Co,, Ohio, will receive 
promt attention. 

Mi.:d'ebury, Summit Co , Ohio, Aug. 8'55. [sept.ly] 

=. &. MATHER ck CO., 
Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKER Y, 


CHINA, GLASS, BRITTANIA, & SILVER 
PLATED WARE, 


LAMPS AND LOOKING GLASSES, 


TABLE CUTLERY AND FANCY WARE. 
No. 221 Jeff. Ave., Kearsley’s Block, Opposite Firemen’s Hall, 
DETROFT, ... MICHIGAN. 
September, 1854. {16m.] 
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YOUNG NURSERY STOCK. 


IERe oeernee: & eaeiie to their large supply of well grown 
Fruit and ort amertal trees, s: rubs pants, Me, offer to Nur 
serymen and others, the following young siock: 
400,000 Apple Trees, 1 vear from the graft, 
1: 0,000 8t.nda:d Pear Trees, 1 year od from the bud, 
6 


150,000 Dwarf | « 2 
350,000 Apple Seedlings 1 « oy “ 

000 “ 1 “ “ « 
200,000 Usave Orange q26 « “ 


The whole of this s‘ock is remarkably we'l growr, and will be 
#ol4 in large parce's at very low :ates, 
For o'der stock see general advert'sement 
CP” Catalogues Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, sent to applicants enclosing 
a »lamp to prepay postage, 
THORPE, SMITH, HANCHETT, & CO, 
Byraen se, 16th Julv, 1855. 3m 


Chinese & Fancy Poultry. 


HE Su'scriber is prepared to furni h Superior Fowls, consisting 
T of ‘he following poyular varieties: 

Brema Pootras, o.d and young, Buffand White Shanghais, BU ck 
Spanish br-d, direct from imported Fow!s, English kei Caps bred 
from fowls imt orted last winter, White Dorsings, Gold and Xilver 
Lared Seabrighg Rantams, Black Bautams &:., also Hong Kong, 
Bremen end Wild Goose, 

The above Fowls ar’ warranted pure and from the best: f stock, 
an will be sold in lots or single psirs at low prices. 

All letters of inqui-y cheeriully responded to. 


ress 
PHILANDER WILLIAMS, Taunton, Massachusetts, 
sent6m 


WHEAT, CORN, 


E ARE PREPARED TO PURCHASE ANY 
amount that may be offered of theabove Grains. that is in 
sound merchantab e condition. 
Apply at our office, foot of Second street. 
sept3m 2.1L. HURD & CO, 


Durham Cattle and «ther Stock at 


PRIVATE SALB. 


HE Subscriber will sell twenty-five head of Short Horns of both 
sexes and various . Among them are several Bull Calves 
from my Pr.mium Pull, Hubback. The cows and he:fers have 
also been served by bim 
Also a superior lot of Jacks and Jennets, and a choice 











AND OATS.|« 


THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., 


PROPRIETOKS OF THE 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


Offer for the Fall sa’es an unusually large stock of Nursery pro- 
ductions, containing nearly all 


THE LARGER AND MINER FRUITS, 

ORNAMENTAL TKEES AND SHRUBS, 

ROvES, DAHLIAS, PHLOXES, GREEN HOUSE 
PLANTS &C., AN’) EVERGREENS, RARE, 
WELL GROWN AND SYMMETRICAL. 

Of Pear trees, S'and rd and Dwa)f-—th- former from 1 to 4 the 
latter 1 anu 2 years old. ‘ heir stock is probably the most extensive 
in the country, a’ d tue trees are all remarkab'y th:ifty aud wel:- 
grown. Alimited nrmber of BEARING trees can be sup;lied ot 
reveral of the best sorts at from 76 cents to $l each By leaving 
the choice of the varieties mainly to the proprietors, trees of great 
beauty aad vigor of growth, as wellas ¢xcel!ence in quality of fruit, 
may be relied upon. 

A fresh iinporta‘ion of the best Durcn BuLovs Roots from Hol- 
land will be ready for de ivery in Septeu.ber. 

A tew commendations *aken irom their correspondence are 
annexe’ as aa 68: urance that their articles are sat:stactory ia quati- 
ty, and compare fivorably with tho.e of «ther Nurseries. ° 

“A word in favor of your trees,—I think I never saw ao fine 
trees in any Nursery, and I have visited a good many.”—Lavid O, 
Berry, Esqe. Newars, N J. 

“No one has given more perfect satisfaction than you did in the 
bill we made with you.”—Edward D. Hobvs, Esq. near Louisville, 


ch The last trees I had. of you last Fall, were the first from the 
East that have paid any pro:t, for the simple reason that 
too much infe:jor ant unsaleable stock was always se..t.”’—M, 
8. Dunlup, Esq, Leyden, Il, 

“I have just been to Mr. W———~"s. His Pears from your Nur- 
rer? ale the finest I huve seen this Dky skss0N. In fuct they «re 
fine for any season; I was « r:y mine were from another source.” 
—Sam Edwards, Esq., La M. ile, Ill. 

“ The 3000 Pe 'r trees from your Nur-ertes last Fall give universe] 
satisfaction. The are supe ior to avy I have ever reen that were 
grown at the Kochester Nurserve-, ard he packicg coul’ not be 
excelled.—E. B. Coleman, Esq. Peori, Ill. 

Manag stg piggy a3 usual, 

yracuse, Sept. Ist, 1865. 





of outh Down Sheep. 

Animals purchasea previous to September 9th, can be delivered 
at Columbus, at the Ohio S’ate Fair. Thore purchased before 
September 2ith, can be delivered at © eveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
or int rmediaie points, at the time of the Michigan and Jllinois 
Stte Fairs. 

I may be fouud at home except frem the Oth tothe 22d of Sep- 
tember, and the Ist to the 16ih of October. 

SETH A. BUSHNELL. 

Hartford, Trumbull Co, 0., July 2ist 1855. aug3t® 


ROGER'S WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 


HE subscri>ers are still manufacturing ROGER'S PATENT 
WHEEL CULTIVAT:'R, and have the exclusive right of ma- 
king ond vevding themin the count es of Calhoun, Kalamazoo, 
Van Buren and Berien, This machine has taken the highest 
premium at the State and County Fairs wherever exhibited, and is 
the BEsT WHEEL CUL.!VATOR now in use for preparing eum- 





mer fallows, covering seed, and cultivating corn. All or 
on short notice, Price atour Foundry, $40 each. 
We al © manufacture STEAM ENGINES, MILL JRONS, and ag 
ricultural implements in genera use. A. ARMS & CO. 
K»lamazoo, Mich, jetf 


SEYMOUR & LONG, 
CARRIAGE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS. 


EEP constently on hand, Light Wagons and Carriages, Open 
K and Top, of their own manutactare, of the most improved Pat- 





All who are in want of such woula do well to call and ex- 





terns, 
oni our assortment before go.ng elsewhere. Prices sa:isfactory, 
and terms easy, SEYMOUR & LONw. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Nov. 10th, 1854, dec6m 
C. P. WOODRUFF, 

DEALER IN 
EARDWARE, 
IRON, CARPE TERS’ 

AL JOINERS’, 
STOVES. PERS’, 
TIN 4 I papa 
? E TRIMMINGS, , 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 
Juneém No. 73, Woodward avenue, Detroit. 


ders filled | R- R. de 








Raspberries, Gooseberries, Apple Seedlings, 
and Potatoes. 


FRANOONIA and North River Antwerp Raspberries. Verv 
productive, and gooa piofit. bie mar..ct varw.ies, $1,00 per dozen, 
35,00 per hundred, $30 per thousand. 

Houghtons Seedling Gooseberry, (true,) Wonderfully pro- 
ductive; always t:ee fru.o m idew, 2 ceach, 22,0 per doz. Year- 
ling } lunts $1.50 per doz., $10 per hundr-d. 
if Apple Seoklings. Two years old, $5 per thouvand. Cul's $2 per 

housan 

Seed Potatoes, Of the following choice varieties; Halls June, 
Ash Kidney, Mexican Wild, Yam, Black Fink Eye, and Black Im- 
perial, $1 per bush. Eurly Manley or New June ithe best eariy 








sort in cultivation) snd Pur: le Chili, $3 per bu, at these prices if 
Exch parcel wil be earefally packed,marked ar d delivered at 
t, Express office or otherwise as directed; after which 
should be sent early and acc »mpanied with a remittance. Money 
promptly returned by m il when unable to fill orders, 
{sept 2+) 
Wheat and Flour ‘Wanted, at Detroit. 
I and advance liberally on Flour er Butter left with me to for- 
ward to eith-r New York or Buston tom, correspondents. Ware- 
WALTER CHFSTER, 
Aug. 19, 1856 [sopt.2uJ 
MARKET OPENED! 
50,000 Bushels White Wheat. 
Foz WHICH I WILL PAY CASH AND THE 
Detroit River. 
The Market will doubtless open s better price than 
Those who have their in ready will be well rewarded for 
Extra ottarss ty put it in the gomen trr delay. 


ordered before 10th Uct., to b+ deli ered this Fall. 
they will be at the risk and expense of the purchaser. Ord rs 
A.G. HANFORD, 
Waukesha, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
W£ILL pay the highest market ; rice for good sound Wheat 
house on river, between Ist and 2u streets. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
highest price at my wa ehouse betweeu lst and 2d Streets on 
CAN BE SUSTAINED! 
rep ALTER C ER. 
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The Great American Cultivator, 





IDE’S PATENT IMPROVED. 


e000 NOW IN USE! 
THE MOS MPOPULAR FARMING IMPLEMENT IN THE WORLD. 
HE FARMING PUBL'C are hereby informed that Letters 
Patent have been taken out by the subscriber for his recent 
g eat improveme:ts inthe manufa ture of [E'S CULTIVATORR; 
improvements xo great as to eutirely revolationize the whole sys- 
te:n of Farming, by 1e4ucing the expense of cultivation one-half 
ormore, Wherever they have beeu introduced they have met the 
deo. dei aprobation of Fa.mers. 

IDE’S PATEN! CULTIVATOR is manufactured ty Levi Wells, 

Buff. lo st.: near the Bull’s Head, Rochester. Price $30. 
auy3t D. 0. .& W. 8. PENFIFLD 











eer 


KALAMAZOO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CORNE L & HOGEBOOM, 


—MANUFACTURER OF — 


CARRIAGES AND BUGGIES. 


LL orders promptly attended to, and all work warranted, for we 
A use none but the best of materials, Shop near Arms & Co,’sMa- 
chine Shop, corner of Rose and Eleanor streets, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. S5jyly 


POTTER, GALE & PARSONS, 
Wholesale and Retail 
—DEALERS IN-— 
Heavy and Light Hardware, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, 











Agents Sor 
Tenant eign Reap z Machine. 
ny’s Mo an n > 
8e vn and Morgan's Se Raking Machine. 


Fairbanks’ Pla 


tform and counter scales. 
J.M. B, Davidson's Fire Xing safes. 


KALAMAZOO, 
CRITTENDEN &Co 


"b5jytf 
MICHIGAN 





Manufacturers of Carriages, Pleasure Wagons) Mich 


. 4IND SIsBrG. 
EEP constantly on hand, Light Buggies, Farmers’ Wagons, and 
a leighs of the most approved style, made‘of the best Kastern 
ber. 

All who are in want of ony of the above articles will do well to 
call and examine before going a4we are confident that the 
price will be satisfactory. Terms easy aud work warranted. 

Brick Shop, Corner of Burdick and Water street. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Jan. 1856. feb-tf. 


EAGLE FOUNDRY. 
W. A. BURT, & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
STBAM ENGINES, 

Mill Machinery, Iron and Brass Castings, 
Screws of all kinds and sizes, and 
repairing done generally. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. [ap-tf.} 


oO. 2. GREGORY, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


DEALER IB 


FANCY ARTICLES, &c., 








‘in cow 





At the Old Established Bookstore, Main St., 
Lit]  -. - MALAREAZOO, YEIOH. 


CARR & BRUGES . 
IMPROVED BRAN~DUSTER. 


Y ects SUBSCRIBER has purchased the right of this ma- 
chine for the counties of Monro4, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Wayne, 
Washtenaw, Jackson, Macomb, Oakland, Livingston and Ingha’ 
and solicits the attention of mill owners to vement, I 
was Sager gree introduced fn 1851, and in ty case where it 
has used, has given the nae tatethction, $n4 in no sane 
has beén removed trom a mill where 1t ‘has been - The sub- 
ac iber is ready to warrant this machine, where used, to increase 
the yield at least one per cent., and not to lower the of the 
flour in any d-g:ee, somethingwhieh has been sought in yain-in 
ail the machines which have ya thia, It is compact, oon ood 
, and durable, being. made in the most workman! 
and tasty. is an ornament in any «ol 
powes and trifling attention. Any oue wi to purchase can 
farnished with a machine a.d right, wita ample reference and 
certification by addressing ‘ 4. M. BODWELL, 
Ann Arbor Mich, 
REFRBRENORS: 


N. 0. Goodale, Delhi, Mich.. | P,R, Loomis, Jackson, Mich. 
J. Hart, Battle Cre “ C Trip, Anu Arbor, « 
R. Ales, * 


"Poor sane Chicago, Til. 


BooTs AND RUBBERS. 
Economy is the Road to Wealth. 


y’ you would save money, you will buy your boots and shoes at 
the low price boot and shoe storeof T. K. ADAMS, where you 
will always find a large, well selected and seasonable stock of Boots 
and Shoes of a}l kinds and qualities; viz: Ladies’ and Misses’ Gaiters, 
Ties, Shovere and Buskins, of great varieties; Children’s Shoes of 


every style. 

Men's Boy’sand Youth's Boots, Montereys, Oxford Pumps 
and Slippers, &c, &e. You have but to call to be fitted suited, 
Experience has taught thousands th t they can save money by buy- 
ing their Boots and Shoes at the Low Price aes - Shoe Store of 


ADAMS 
[oct-ly] 








No. 63 Woodward ave. 


PURE BLOOD FRENCH MERINOS, 


Hayes Sold my old farm, I sball therefore sell one half of 
my present flock of Imported French Merino Sheep, consist 

ing of over four Luodred, this comi:g fall. Also, I would say. 

that I will shear at my next sheep shearing festival, to be held at 
Middlebury, during the first week in June, 1856, 30 Ewe 1 aa:bs 
dropped last March, net am equal. dumber of any one mans 
raising, for quality and quavtity,sccording to live weight, unwashed 
or cleansed, each man keeping bis sheep as well as he kuows how, 
and alan according to the age of the fleece, (ay,ome may wish to 
shear lambs older or younger) in the United States 


A. 1. BINGHAM. 
West Cornwall, Aug 18, 1855. (sept.2t} 








S. A. SPERRY. 






fT ANUFACTURER of Carriages, gies and 
Wagga, which are constaitly for sale.— 
aintng and ‘rimming execnted with detpatch.— 
Also Biack«mithing in all its various branches. All 
art cles of work done to order. Shop on er 8t., Ann Arbor; 
gan. je: tt 








MARSHALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Butter, Soda and Boston Crackers, 


And wholesale dealer in ectionery, Cider, Vine, 
Coet-ly] Pires brag ge. : wer, Dry 





Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Ware. 
Mechanic's tools and farming implements. Stoves of all kinds. 
[oct-tr] MARSHALL, MICHIGAN. 


PURE SUFFOLK PIGS! 


AND ‘ 


Suffolk and Leicestershire (Cross Bloods. 


sabseriber offers for sale reveral yas of hey Suffolk 





and the cross between Suffolk and , either in 
orsingle Pigs, Warranted pure and h bred, Price per 
pair, $20, or $10 each for Pigs of eight weeks old »nd upward. All 
ord-rs py attended to, 8. P. W EY. 
Marshall, kich., May 25, 1866, {iy-4m) 



































THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





FELTONS PORTABLE FEED MILL! 





a> 
o> 





SOMETHING NEW!~-ONE-HORSE POWER: 


Every 


Farmer His Own Miller ! 


kPATENTED IN 1855, 


For Grinding Wheat, Oats, Corn in the Cob, Shelled Corn, 
Buckwheat, Rye, Drugs, spices, &c, &c, 


HIE CUT IN THE BODY OF THE FARMER REPRESENTS FELTON’S RECENTLY PATENTED PORTABLE G2tst MILL 
This sill we regard, inal respects; as one of the most valuable, convenient and eco10mical lab r-saving mach n-s, that has been 


farnished to the farmers of the country for many a da 


1. It is go Vignt that two men cau carry it to almost any place, and so simple in its coastruc fon that any person of ovdinary skill can 


run it and keep itin order. 


2. It is so cheap as to plave it within the reach of sny farmer. I: will —_ wheat corn, oxts, buckwheat, drugs, spicer, &c., and may 


be propelled by p baedy water, wind or horse power, and is pe:fectly adap’ 


_ OO 


to irregular moti in. 





REFERENCES. 
0.M Hypn, Detroit; Aldermw Banc ay, do; Zacn, CHANDLER, do; Gro. E. PomExoy, do; C Fr | millwright do; 8..P. Mran 


miller, do; J. C. Hotes, Sc. State Agricul ural Society, co ; ALEXANDER Paton, Detroit Feed Srore ; 


OLL Tt & Jost, Yprilant: , 


Dr. R. E. Morse, do; Ur. N. P. HoLtenseck, do ; Judge Vipito, Jackson; Hon. Cus. Vivito, do; J. E, #kEEMsN, Vassar, Tus. Co. 


a a oe 








ms 
tial 


y" Th's Mill can be seeu running at Detroit, Kalamazoo, Cho'sea, Battle Creck, J ckson and Dowsg’ac, and there will be one in 


operation at the Ftate Fair. 


ir 
The Patent Kight of this M'Nl for the State of Michigan has been purchased by Dr. J.G. CORNELL, of Spring Arbor, Jack on County, 
ications for Mills, or County Rights for the State of Michigan can be made to GEO. W. LATIMER, or address hox 6 4 
oct] GEO. 


M chigan 
Fost Ose netrert PRICE $110, [ 


Ww. GATIMER, Ag nt. 





WINDSOR NURSERIES 


C. W., OPPOSITE DETROIT. 


HE PROPRIETOR offers for sale this fall the finest stock of 
Fruit and Ornawenta) Trees and Shrubs, &c, that he ha eve: 
ail extremely thrifty and well grown, 

He would call e¢ j attention to his stock of PEARS, The 
banks of the Detroit River is undoubtedly the best adapted fr Pear 
cul ure of any plag-yon this coutinent, the g:o¥ ti being extreme'y 
healthy, without blight or disease of any kind, a tree rsixed on the 
strong, heavy soils here. being worth double ue Pabting auy where, 
to one raived in 1 ght, sandy soit, generally u-ed as nurseries, Tbe 
stock now offeied hs been all propagated b the proprietor from 
bearing trees, and are warranted true to ser avd better 
tha» can be procured any where else. 

On Pear stocks he har upwards of 350 varieties, from two to five 
year’s growth, from grafts principally three yea:s old. The size and 
shape of the trees is superb. 

Dwarfs on ‘the Angers and Fontenay Quiace + tocks can be sup- 
+! in upwards of 300 varieties, from the same age as above, from 

to 10 feet high, well branched and stocky, covered with bl 


TULIPS AND HYACINTHS, 


OW ready for rale at Win-or Nurseries and stJ.&J Douvall's 
Store, Windsor, C. W., the 1 -rge t and finest asortment of 


TULI Fe Ss, 
ever offered in thix count.y, Comp i-ieg upwards of 200 named 
varieties, bei. g -he finest and rire-t that ¢ uid be p ocured, re- 
gardle:s of Co-t, a. d proprgnted w th giect care by the proyrie- 
t r; large a sort’-ents put up v ry :ow to the trade, 
EVYACINTEHsS, 

a splendid relecti n of thy five t n ned sort , comprising all col- 
ors aod shades, 

Al o, Mareia-ue, Crocus, Snow Drops, Iris, and « ther ha dy Bul- 
bous roots, all of wh'ch will bz sold at unp.ecedently low prices. 

gag punctually attended to, ani furwurded with care und dis- 


patch. 

any ype mov pric i ena 9 for plant'ng will he for- 
wardcd On receipt of & port: ge « ~—— Lelt-rs »houLa be ad. E 
to the subscriber ub Detr iP uv dich; mt ‘ = 
JAMES DOUGALL, 


Windsor, C. W , Ist, October, 1855. 





buds, There is a prejudice at the West agaipst Iwarf Pear , 
caused by importations from Eastern Nurseries of inferior trees, 
grown on un uitable stocks, or on unsuitable soils. Persons call- 
ing at the nurseries and et the stock will have their preju- 
dices entirely removed. They will also see a spec wien oréhard of 
800 varieties Dwarf Pears, some of them 10 years old, and from 10 
t' 15 feet high, ina most thrifty state, and cove-ed with fruit of 
rt re em fine, und nestly all the varieti 
e stock of Apples is very and nestly a eties can 

be sup as Dwarfs on the Doucin Mocks 

Cherries, both as standard and awarfs, can be furnished, of all the 
best varieties, and of extra fine growth, the greater partin a bearing 
state, 

Plums, Peaches, Ne-tarines, Qui Gooseber Currants, 
Ra: pberries, &c. a, in the usual eaten. ne 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS, 


There is a assortment, com mapy rare n ti 
B, per be orct 4 prising y ew varietier, 
in Roses the assortment 1s mos’ complete, comprising nearly all 
cost. 


rare new vari laid in at t 
LEE ipuite comalogons tin Co rine by the 16th 
inst., which will be f-rwarded to all applicants on & postage 


7) attended to, caref 
directed,  hddeers to Deteott heyy md 


J 
Windsor, C. W., Ist Octoter, 1855,  [oct-2t} 





SEEDS FOR FARMERS. 
land Oats, Mesican Potatoes, Exyptian Barley, Flour Co 
Trice $1,50 per bushel, delivered-at ‘naliroad. ‘in ped ne 


8. 
‘ihe subscriber has been at great pains »nd expense, in secur- 
ing Seed o1 the above varieties, aud reco .mends them to be the 


purest secd n Michigyn. The vats are splendid, and weigh 40 


ihe. to the bushel, he Potatoes never can be equalled for ;ield, 
for beauty, aud foi the table, ‘The Hurley isa sare article, und is 
free from skin, ixe wheat. Ibe Corn is the only t:ue substitu e 
m, peng 
ow ‘s the time to order seeds ‘or spring. All o:d.rs promptl: 
att.nded to. «end curient money pei Stanips, Mudie m4 
bv. WD. TUCK:.R. 


ect.-2t. Napoleon P. os, Vict, 


WANTED. 
A active honest Man in-e+ch section of the st te, to take or- 
ders by ‘SAMPLK’ for VELPEAU’S MAG.EYIU AGENTS .— 
A sulary of $800 re remy and a sma | Ccomm‘ssion will be paid. 
“Salary & able Monthly.”—Kor particul.rs ad-iress Di; M, VEL> 
PEAU, 42.46 Broadway, New-4 oak, enclosing siamp 10 pre-pay 
answer, oct.-4 


WOKK FOR ALL AND WORK THAT PAYS! 
Read Miller, Orten & Mulligan’s Advertisement,. - 


“HOW TO MAKE. MONEY.” 








Gunterdusetneben aan 


HE OF rae 


























